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A Day at the Palace of Education. 


By Jane A. Stewart. 


We had been told that it would require every day 
for a week to get a correct idea of the exhibit in the 
most beautiful of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
palaces, where you can see tout ensemble of educa- 
tional process and progress spread out for ready as- 
similation, examination, and comparison. 

We had only a day to give to it, and had to be 
satisfied with that for the time being. But what a 
treat it was! Let me pass on to the readers of THE 
Scuoot Journat a panoramic glimpse of what we 
saw in our first general view. 

The first exhibit to greet our eager gaze within the 
handsome, classic structure with whose artistic out- 
lines everybody is now familiar, — the Palace of Edu- 
cation — was that of Minnesota. Here we were cor- 
dially welcomed by Miss S. E. Sirwell, superintendent 
of the state department of education, the only woman, 
it appears, appointed by any state as chief of its 
display at the Fair. The Minnesota exhibit, she said, 
was confined chiefly to public schools and manual 
training. 

The large enclosure was most tastefully arranged. 
Polished wood cases full of finely bound volumes of 
pupils’ work in the various grades, topped by wing- 
frame cabinets containing school photographs, draw- 
ings. records, ete., were set to form alcoves. Bits of 
fine furniture, woven rugs and drapes added to the 
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cozy appearance. Large pictures graced the open 
wall spaces. Everything displayed in the booth we 
were told was the work of the students in the public 
and normal training schools of the state. Miss 
Sirwell showed with special pride the work in raphia, 
in which the schools have been most successful. 

Minnesota, it seems, receives the largest state aid of 
any state except Texas, the total being $463,000. 

In Iowa across the aisle we learned from a genial 
young gentleman that manual training was the most 
important feature of the exhibit. There was a spe- 
cially noteworthy display of drawing from Marshall- 
town of designs for stained glass; of repoussé work, 
and of leather work done with cold tools by high school 
pupils. Large placards in big black printed figures 
gave school statistics. 

Nebraska’s booth looked like a modest art gallery 
with its numerous large pictures in dark frames, of 
educators and schools. A richly hand-wrought hall 
lantern suspended in the center shed a cheerful radi- 
ance upon the inviting interior, whose bound volumes 
held us for a half hour’s interested examination. 

Three separate sections comprised Montana’s ex- 
hibit, with Butte in a corner of her own. 

Big yellow sunflowers and light oak cases caught 
the eye in Kansas, which was arranged in two general 
divisions of higher and lower schools, and sub-divided 
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by counties and cities. Topeka made a good showing. 

In a corner compartment we found Indiana’s in- 
stallation with a framed placard proclaiming that the 
state has the largest state teachers’ reading circle 
in the United States, its membership being 13,274. 
Traveling school libraries were in evidence, testifying 
to the state’s wise provision in this regard. 

Just where two long corridors met at acute angles, 
we entered the space occupied by California, enclosed 
in a solid paneled wall of magnificent polished red- 
wood. Leland Stanford university challenged our 
attention, from its commanding position on the wall, 
as did the rows of school exhibits all about. We ling- 
ered longest over the two wing cabinets in the ex- 
treme corner, in which were the samples of the work of 
little elementary Chinese pupils, the only exhibit of the 
kind, it is said, that is to be seen in the Palace of 
Education. 

White pillars and light oak cases distinguished the 
Illinois section, where a large picture of the Chicago 
Teachers’ College and a model of the Robert A. 
Waller high school were the first to attract our atten- 
tion. Chicago, we found, has made a comprehensive 
exhibit of its varied and progressive ideals in public 
education. 

Drawing and color work from the Menominee 
Manual Training school and from the school depart- 
ment of the Home for the Feeble-minded were distinct- 
ive features of the Wisconsin section, where readings 
and declamations by the public school children of Mil- 
waukee were reproduced by phonograph. 

No disappointment was in store at Massachusetts, 
whose outer bulwarks of dark green hue were bright- 
ened by white busts set on brackets of noted men edu- 
cators of the state. A colossal statue of Horace Mann 
greeted us at the main entrance, back of which, at 
his desk, sat George E. Gay, former superintendent 
of Malden (Mass.) schools and state commissioner for 
the Exposition. A unique feature of the Massachu- 
setts exhibit, he pointed out, was the normal school col- 
lection, a strongly representative grouping of ten 
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state normal schools, and their work; a notable ex- 
ample being that of Hyannis The course of study and 
school system plans of Brookline, Mass., were dis- 
played, Brookline being the wealthiest commuinity in 
the United States and the one which expends more 
per capita on its schools than any other. Mr. Arthur 
Bayden’s exhibition of his original nature study 
methods, the first he has made, captivated our atten- 
tion, as did the display of the work of the Spring- 
field (Mass. ) evening trade schools, the only ones any- 
where supported by a city. Language work shown 
by the Boston school was especially fine, and the draw- 
ing work also. An exhibit is made of the use in Bos- 
ton of school buildings as neighborhood centers for 
social evenings combined with instruction. Boston 
schools, we were not surprised to find, were not behind 
the mark. Altho we had been previously informed, 
Boston was not one of the five municipalities compet- 
ing in educational display ! 

A big case of manual training products from Louis- 
ville graced the Kentucky section. The excellent dis- 
play of Berea college challenged our admiration, in 
all lines of education of both hand and head. 

We stopped to rest a bit on the comfortable red- 
cushioned benches within Connecticut’s portals. Then 
we examined the model traveling libraries ; the “ Birds’ 
and Nature” books; the beautiful water-color work 
from New Haven high school; and the pen and ink 
work from Hartford. 

New Jersey’s exhibit, adjoining, we declared unani- 
mously to be perfect in design and systematic arrange- 
ment of work, tho not so showy as many other installa- 
tions. Mr. S. R. Morse, of Trenton, a veteran school 
man and educational enthusiast, was in charge. He 
is the originator, it seems, of the useful wing-frame 
cabinet which is in such general use at expositions, 
and he has been constantly sought for suggestions and 
advice by the various exhibitors. A good idea which 
he has introduced at this exposition is that of putting 
various classes of printed and written exhibits within 
different colored bindings for easy reference, lan- 
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guage papers for example being in black volumes, 
state school statistics in red, and so on. The wood work 
of the wall cases in New Jersey’s section was tinted a 
restful green; and on the cornice of each case was 
the handsome coat of arms of the state done in colors 
on a white background, an idea in decoration which 
many other states have emulated. We spent a brief 
time in interested examination of the Trenton school 
work. 

Louisiana, with its quaint photograph of the oldest 
school in the Louisiana Purchase territory, and Okla- 
homa, with its big school-house map, could have but 
a passing glance. 

Models of New York city schools — the DeWitt 
Clinton seating 3,800, and Public School No. 62, were 
prominent features in the Empire state’s exhibit. An- 
other unique model in this extensive and dignified dis- 
play of advanced educational work and equipment was 
that of a doll house made by seventh grade boys for 
the first grade children, with wall paper designed by 
the children. 

Pennsylvania’s towering bronze walls were near at 
hand, and we slipped within the secluded, scholastic 
enclosure long enough to examine some of the finest 
wood carving shown in the Education Palace (that of 
the Central Manual Training School of Philadelphia), 
and to note the admirable arrangement of the exhibit, 
the work of Miss Zierden, of DuBois, Pa. 

The sound of children’s voices reminded us that it 
was four o’clock and that the daily school demonstra- 
tion of the city of St. Louis was going on. A typical 
kindergarten of about 20 children was under instruc- 
tion; and crowds were enjoying the constructive work 
of the tots who were building blocks in the shape of 
the cascades, and of the various prominent structures 
of the Exposition. 

The St. Louis space represented the largest occu- 
pied by any municipality and was a model of artistic 
design and convenience. Ebony and green were the 
colors combined in walls and cabinets. The cornices 
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cal school children printed on glass illuminated from 
within by electric lights ; and the pillars were decorated 
with views similarly treated of schools and school 
room work and scenes. <A big Christmas tree lighted 
with tiny colored incandescent bulbs was hung with 
samples of kindergarten work. Cases of school work 
lined the walls. Comfortable wooden benches, inviting 
to rest, were placed along the walls; and large read- 
ing tables covered with bound volumes occupied the 
center of the space. Big, roomy rocking and arm- 
chairs were set about. 

In the fine Missouri state exhibit, which in general 
arrangement resembled that of St. Louis city, we 
looked into the diminutive biographs showing the life 
and action in the representative schools of the state. 

It was closing time. There was much still to be 
seen. But we left the big palace greatly pleased with 
the general idea which we had gained of national edu- 
cational growth; and ready to testify that the Fair 
directors had achieved unqualified success in their 
avowed purpose to present a thoroly systematic ex- 
hibit of all phases of education in the United States. 
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Financial Adjustment at Fittsburg. 
(From the Pittsburg Despatch, June 12, 1904.) 


Encouragement and good advice were given to the 
teachers of the Pittsburg schools in a brilliant address 
delivered by Mr. William McAndrew, principal of the 
girls’ technical high school of New York, at the Second 
Presbyterian church yesterday morning. There were 
also many citizens present, and judging from the enthu- 
siasm and interest manifested, the words of the speaker 
effectively reached the audience. Principal MeAndrew 
is a forcible speaker, and his subject “Better Educa- 
tional Service now Dependent upon Better Conditions 
for the Class-Teachers” is one upon which he has evi- 
dently put much thought and study. Mr. McAndrew’s 
address was as follows: 

You have been fed no small amount of eloquence de- 
scribing upon the nobility of the teacher’s calling. 

i What profession,” exclaimed the last speaker I 
heard, “is so noble and so sacred? All honor to the 
teacher. Her work branches out like the pines of the 
Carolinas ; it reaches the family, exalts the home, per- 
vades society with its enobling influences, strengthening 
the foundations of the state, and adds glory and mag- 
nificence to the nation! On her depends the training 
of the children of a free people. She rocks the cradle 
of the state. She cannot be aslave!” I asked a friend 
of mine who taught in Pittsburg whether anything like 
that had ever been said to Pittsburg teachers. He 
said, “ That is about all we do get out here.” I have 
heard these eloquent sentiments presented by orators at 
educational meetings for thirty years back. Before that, 
from the time of Thomas Jefferson, this has been the 
type of talk in speaking of our free public schools. 


Actual Teaching Falls Short of Fourth-of-July Talk. 


Meantime the calling of the teacher, theoretically so 
noble, has been, in fact, among the most despised of all 
situations in the United States—a stepping stone to 
other things, the plaything of politicians, the butt of 
ridicule, the rag-tag and bob-tail of the learned profes- 
sions. 

When we hear our orators exalt our noble calling and 
dilate upon the wonderful achievements we have brought 
about, we seem to take a sort of pleasant anesthetic, 
and to put ourselves to sleep, oblivious to the fact that 
instead of having accomplished all the wonderful things 
described we are only at the beginning of them. In- 
stead of ranking among the most skilful workers in the 
world, we are among the most unskilful. We have not 
any science of education. We don’t know the way with 
the least waste of energy to teach children how to read, 
to write, to spell, and to cipher. We spend eight or ten 
years teaching them what many of us believe could be 
done better in six. We have among us ignorant, un- 
skilful, unfit pretenders to the teacher’s art, and in such 
considerable numbers that the average of the service is 
so much beneath what the orators describe it as to make 
every one of us, when we stop to think of it, ashamed 
that we have been coddled by false praise so long. 

If the teaching in Pittsburg is good enough there is 
no occasion for this meeting at all. If the teachers of 
Pittsburg have organized and intend to hold meetings, 
those meetings, if they accomplish anything at all, must 
be directed toward the advancement of education. To 
aim for the advancement of education is the same thing 
as to say that it is not now in a sufficiently advanced 
stage. This is the whole substance of the few words I 
shall have the privilege and pleasure of speaking to you 
this morning. The schools of Pittsburg are not good 
enough, the teachers of Pittsburg, who, more than 
any others in the world are qualified to speak upon this 
subject because they see these schools day after day, 


are here to acknowledge that the work is not good 
enough; they are here to discuss how these schools may 
be made better. It is my task to review with you one 
of the means to improve the teaching service in this 
city. You have had meetings, conventions, and ad- 
dresses showing how this and that method of teaching 
promises the advancement of education. It falls to me 
to show that good teaching is also conditioned on good 
things to eat, good things to wear, good rooms to live 
and sleep in, and upon other good things which in this 
town of yours cost money. This is not an entirely 
pleasant theme. There is a natural incompatability be- 
tween money and teaching. 


Teaching Can Not be a Money Making Pursuit. 


Below the town of Pembroke, Ontario, the Ottawa 
river winds about in numerous passages among small 
islands above a waterfall. There is thru the land a 
narrow cut, the preliminary work upon an old canal, 
never finished, by which a canoeist may make a short 
and easy passage with few carries to the still water be- 
low and so save himself a great deal of hard labor. But 
the entrance to this old canal is hard to find; a stranger 
may paddle by it without discovering where itis. My 
friend and I made inquiries for it at Pembroke, but 
after we had paddled about the required distance below 
town, and had seen nothing of it, we were fearful of 
having missed the opening. We landed and walked up 
to a farm house to get the information. A bright little 
chap came down to the bank and said: “I’ll go with you 
and show you the cut.” He took a place in the bow of 
the canoe, and, about a mile below, guided us to a great 
tree, beyond which the water glided back into the land 
thru a narrow trench, and flowed in a straight, swift 
stream, across a neck of land, down four or five rapids, 
to the river again, three miles below. He showed us 
the portage paths, and when we had passed safely 
thru said, “Well, good-bye,” and started home afoot. 
“Here, wait a minute,” said my friend, “take this,” and 
handed him a quarter. Instantly the boy’s whole man- 
ner changed. He had been confident, superior, and 
happy; at once his face assumed a troubled expression; 
he looked down with uncomfortable diffidence, and after 
enduring the arguing of my friend for some moments 
turned on his heel and started for home on a _ with- 
out money and without price. 

Everyone of us can recall similar experiences in our 
own youth or from our observation of children. There 
was to that Canadian lad a joy in giving the information, 
a delight in the occupation of help, a pleasure in the act 
of teaching. Money soiled and dissipated it. The feel- 
ing is natural to our calling. The thought that we are 
working for money, if it ever comes into our minds, or 
is suggested by another, is always an unpleasant one. 
The occupation of teaching and the act of drawing pay 
have always been mutually repulsive, and always must 
be, from the peculiar nature of our work and our pecu- 
liar relations to our patrons. 

A moment’s reflection upon the origin of teaching 
will remind us why this is so. Teaching sprang directly 
out of love. The first teacher was a motlter instructing 
her children. The whole progress of education, from 
prehistoric times to this, has never passed beyond the 
dependence upon this principle of love and affection. 
When instruction had developed sufficiently to be organ- 
ized, the chief institution to take charge of it was the 
one that, more than all the other great systems of our 
society is founded on love and affection—the church. 
As soon as education has run to this or that extreme, 
the movements of reform that have pointed out a better 
path have not been intellectual ones, nor economic 
ones, but emotional ones, recalling a more considerate 
and affectionate regard for the child himself. Tho 
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the professions of medicine and law, like teaching, may 
have had their beginning in the affectionate desire to 
contribute to the welfare of others, the youth and help- 
lessness of those chiefly with whom education must al- 
ways have to deal have made it more than is the case 
with any other calling, a labor in which love is the 
active principle. We cannot teach for money. Socrates 
has given for us the: classic rebuke to him who tries 
to do so, which need not be repeated here. The idea 
of money in connection with teaching is distasteful 
to every one imbued with the purest zeal for giving 
instruction. A teacher known to be “on the make,” or 
whose name becomes associated with agitations for 
higher wages, is liable to a loss of the bloom from his 
best teaching spirit. A teacher in the class-room 
actually engaged in her work never thinks of money. 
This natural incompatability between teaching and the 
pay for it has made us easy victims to the carelessness 
of ourselves and of our citizens as to the matter of 
wages, so that you now here in Pittsburg are receiving 
from twenty per cent. to twenty-five per cent. less than 
you were years ago. Everything else has gone up, on 
an average of thirty per cent. Carpenter work costs 
more, all sorts of builders’ wage cost more, rents cost 
more, domestic service costs more, meats and groceries 
cost more, and all this you have to pay. Every increase 
in the price of materials and labor comes out of the 
buyer. Your board and clothes now cost you thirty per 
cent. more than ten years ago, while your wages do not 
show five per cent. increase. Your dollar now will buy 
you seventy cents worth. No one has seen the necessity 
of giving you a dollar and thirty cents to keep your 
wages what they were. You have not been thinking 
about it because teaching does not turn one’s thoughts 
in the direction of money. 


But if Teachers are Underpaid Schools Must be Poor. 


Bat the situation has now come to the pass where 
your school work cannot stand the strain upon it. The 
standard must fall because the teacher, brought thirty 
per cent. nearer poverty, loses an alarming amount of 
efficiency. 

Your city is known all thru the country among 
teachers’ agencies and normal schools as “poor-pay 
Pittsburg.” You are away down at the foot of a list of 
forty cities as to salaries of teachers, altho you are 
eleventh on the list as to population. Stranger yet, you 
are first as to the wealth of your citizens. Your schools 
are not known as high grade schools by anyone outside 
of your own city limits. How can you get high grade 
schools on low grade salaries? Your teachers when 
they come to you may be as bright and as capable as the 
average, but you can’t keep a woman bright and capable 
on the salaries you pay in this town. I have relatives 
living here, and I find that a moderate expenditure for 
board and lodging here amounts to $360 a year. When 
you come to add clothes and laundry in a city notorious- 
ly ruinous to clothes and notoriously conducive to laun- 
dries, when you come to add church expenses, books, 
doctors and various necessary sundries to this $360 for 
board and lodging, and then expect your teacher on 
$350 a year to make both ends meet, you don’t need to 
go any farther to see why it will be forever impossible 
for Pittsburg to have good schools until she enables 
her teachers to support themselves by teaching. These 
are disagreeable things to say. The whole subject is a 
disagreeable one. You are like a racing crew in a 
fairly good boat who cannot win because you're half 
starved. You can’t keep up the pace without the means 
of renewing your strength and your spirits. 

Modern wage theory does not hesitate to assert that 
to cut down the pay of workmen results in a diminution 
of work, and in a deterioration of skill. Any student of 
education knows how much more evident this is with 
teachers ; for all the expenditure of money by teachers 
reflects at once and directly upon the efficiency of their 
work. A new gown, a new book, an entertainment, 
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shows immediate results in the kind of teaching done. 
But your pay is now twenty-five per cent. lower than it 
was. Your work is poorer. How can it be otherwise ? 
Teaching is no cheap, mechanical operation that can be 
done by any cheap despised, half-paid woman. You 
cannot get good education from narrow, petty, shriveled, 
undeveloped personalities. You know well enough that 
your service is not first class, but neither you nor any- 
one can make it first class on second class pay. You 
don’t expect teaching to be made a money-making pur- 
suit. It is one American occupation willing to set up as 
a test of its success; the attainment of itsideals. But 
you desire to live more highly and broadly, to learn 
more and to know more in order that you may serve the 
children better. This you cannot do unless there comes 
to youa fair amount of respect, refinement, indepen- 
dence, stability, and depth, which in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is represented in terms of dollars and cents, 
and is not attainable except by them. You want to 
study in higher schools. You want, for its effect upon 
children, the broadening influence of travel. You want 
to buy some books. You want to do some work in the 
church and in the charitable life of the city. In short, 
you want to live the lives of cultivated ladies and gentle- 
men as examples to Pittsburg chiidren. It cannot be 
done on the wages paid in Pittsburg. The Pittsburg 
teachers are not doing it, because neither they nor any- 
one else can do it. Take your pencil, sit down and 
figure out what the modest expenses of a cultivated 
man or woman in this town cost, and you will find that 
the teacher cannot be rated in the class of good citizens 
living fairly well. 

I don’t need to tell you this. An audience of teachers 
knows it only too well. You and I are like the peddlar 
and the farmer. The peddlar came into the farmer’s 
yard and was driven by a big dog to a perch on the top 
of the fence. There he sat drawing up his legs from 
harm’s way while the dog barked at him from the 
ground. The farmer, attracted to the spot by the 
noise, called to the peddlar. “ Here you, what are you 
afraid of? Don’t you know that barking dogs never 
bite?” “Yas,” said the terrified peddlar, “I know dat 
and you know dat, but tell it to de dog, he don’t know 
dat.” 

Teaching Under the Shadow of Poverty. 

You and I know that good teaching can’t be done by 
men and women always under the shadow of “ respect- 
able poverty.” It is now time to let the public under- 
stand that try as you may you cannot prevent the 
deterioration of American schools unless this cut in the 
purchasing power of your wages is corrected. 

People of Pittsburg, your dearest treasures, your very 
children are in danger. You want them trained for 
lives of noble men and women. You cannot get this 
done by men and women whom you yourselves treat 
ignobly. Here are those who act as mothers and as 
fathers to your little ones, sixty and seventy at a time. 
Day after day and year after year they take these fifties 
and try to hold before them the praise and glory of a 
clean and honest and generous life. They wash their 
little hands, bind up their cuts and scratches, sym- 
pathize with their childish griefsand joys. As the days 
pass and the years roll on the strain of service tries the 
temper and the health of these public servants of Pitts- 
burg. Yet this need not be so, Pittsburgers. Take 
these friends of your children by the hand and tell them 
how much you think of them. Every smile you give a 
teacher is a good investment for your daughter. Every 
snub you give a teacher helps to make your son a snob. 

Do you want the best training for your children? 
You must make these teachers the best. It is easy. 
Let them live lives of moderate comfort: let them have 
meana of improving their brains, their health, and their 
spirits. 

Who are these people, men of Pittsburg? They are 
your own. They it is who taught you your letters and 
helped you to your great prosperity. They are your 
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neighbor’s daughters. Each dollar that you pay them 
builds up the interests of your town. Families move in 
and pay rent when the schools of a locality are good. 
These teachers pay their bills in this town. They buy 
their groceries, clothes, and books of you. Come now, 
Pittsburgers, stop feeding eloquence to the teachers, 
praising them for their noble work; give them enough 
to let them put themselves among the respectable people 
of your town. 

Who are these servants who must ever come in last? 
Who are they whom statesmen, orators, and publicists 
declare to be the bulwark of the nation; who save each 
successive generation from the barbarism of complete 
ignorance, who keep alive the fires of learning, of liter- 
ature, science, and the arts? There is noman or woman 
of any account from Montauk Point to the Golden Gate 
who is not the product of the teacher. They are the 
parents of this nation, a continuous performance of 
forefathers, selling themselves on the installment plan 
for a third of what the country spends on its cigars. 

The people are not asked to pay the teachers better 
as a matter of acknowledgment for past service nor 
even as a matter of justice, but because the investment 
is necessary in order to get returns that are actually 
needed. We who have the supervision of teachers are 
coming to see that we cannot give the service required 
unless we have teachers that are better able to stand 
the strain. This being true, who is going to bring this 
about? It is our natural inclination to wait for some 
powerful outside influence to effect it. My little daughter 
believes that some day a very rich and beautiful man is 
going to come to take her (as a bride) to a lovely home 
with horses and carriages, and steam yachts flitting to 
and fro. The poor child’s mother had the same happy 
childhood’s dreams. We school people have dwelt in in- 
fantile ignorance of how professions have advanced in 
public esteem. The physician and not the patient has 
raised the rewards of medicine. The clients of the 
lawyer have not run after him with entreaties to charge 
more for his services. In every case the reform of the 
condition of any class has come, when it comes at all, 
from the awakened spirit of the classitself. Unwelcome 
tho it may be, there must come to you the recognition 
that education in this city is seriously sick. An appall- 
ing proportion of the persons who teach are in a state 
of stagnation, indifference, and lethargy. A revival of 
interest is necessary ; a union of intelligent and vigor- 
ous effort, must be evident. You have got to say to the 
people of Pittsburg, “‘ Your schools are not good enough, 
we are not good enough; we want you to help us make 
us and them better, and if you do help us we will better 
educate your children.” 


If Anything is Done, Teachers Must Do It. 

If any improvement accrues to the Pittsburg schools, 
you Pittsburg teachers will have to do the work. If 
nothing happens then it is your fault. Taking you as a 
whole you are getting what, from a human standpoint, 
you deserve. Just as soon as every man and woman of 
you recognizes his duty toward public education and 
lives that duty the solutioncomes. Look at the influence 
right within your hands, one of your little delegates in 
almost every household. Look at the “ pull” you could 
have on the very heartstrings of every father and 
mother in Pittsburg! The trouble is you do not see 
what a tremendous power, if organized, united, and, 
with a lofty purpose, you can exert for immediate re- 
sults. Let every teacher look after her own constitu- 
ency, let her show her community that she is worthy of 
her hire. Let the teachers be called together to main- 
tain a campaign to win the hearts of this community. 
Let the superintendent and teachers unite to elevate the 
standard of teaching with their reading and study clubs, 
showing the people, at least the desire is to improve the 
schools. Let your organization publish and disseminate 
literature for the instruction of your workers. Get 
facts and figures. Make a study of the methods by 
which measures of public policy become enacted into 
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ordinances and laws. Investigate your salary funds: 
Are they secure? Are they distinct from building funds 
book funds, apparatus funds, and fuel funds? If not, 
work to get them separate. Work to get the financial 
basis of the teachers’ wages fixed by law at an adequate 
per centum on the taxable property, so that the teaching 
can go on and the teachers’ prosperity increase with that 
of the community instead of dropping downward 20 per 
cent. as it has here. Get out among men who are doing 
things and get them to do something for you. What if 
a large proportion of your ranks are indifferent and take 
no interest? Among all the hundreds there are a dozen 
who can direct the thing if you will pay your dollar for 
expenses. But do something; experience will teach you 
wisdom. You of middle age, especially, who are going 
to put the rest of your life into this branch of public 
service, who have grown to see the cheapness and the 
pettiness of rivalry, who long for membership in a digni- 
fied and respected calling, who know the futility of 
making bricks without straw, where do you come in? 
Ally yourself with this movement to put teaching on a 
plane where it belongs. Especially you who are better 
paid than others, who know how better is your work 
therefore, who can by this token work in this cause 
freer from the charge of selfishness, come in and help 
the schools. There is a tremendous revolution possible 
: public education in this town. You need to bea part 
of it. 

Let us, to whom education is a sacred trust, be first 
to promise better service, and able to convince the 
people of the necessity of it and of the way to bring it 
to pass. 


PR 
Dr. Harper on Teachers’ Salaries. 


President Harper, of the University of Chicago, ar- 
gues trenchantly, in The World To-Day for July, for 
higher pay for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. He says: 

“The demands of the work can be met only by those 
whom nature has endowed with a high order of talent. 
The teacher to whom is intrusted the fostering care of 
our children should surely be one whose ability we re- 
spect. How is it possible to satisfy the conscience if a 
policy other than this prevails? Is there anything more 
precious than the child, whether viewed from the point 
of view of the family or the state? Is not his training 
a thing of pre-eminent importance? And yet we are 
willing to pay to his teacher a salary far less than is 
paid in many cases to the keeper of our horses, or to the 
keeper of our cattle. Who cannot see the utter absurd- 
ity of this? The teacher, everything being considered, 
should be, and in many cases is, the equal of the man or 
woman who enters into any other professional life. 
Shall we stultify ourselves by continuing to pay the 
teacher at a rate which places on him or her the brand 
of intellectual weakness for having accepted a position 
which promises its occupant so little profit or advantage? 
The time has come when preparation for teaching even 
in the grades requires a preparation and a proficiency 
equal to that demanded by any other profession. These 
requirements haye gradually been increased until to-day 
in many quarters only those possessed of a vigorous 
physical constitution, strong and untiring purpose, and 
in addition a considerable sum of money, are able to se- 
cure the preparation called for. Is it justice to those 
who have pursued this laborious course of preparation 
that in the end they should find themselves limited to a 
salary so small as to seem pitiful in view of the hardship 
undergone and the expense which has been incurred?” 


PI 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published fifty times a 
year. The present year having fifty.three Saturdays, 
there will be no number for July 30, August 6, or 
August 13. The first issue after the vacation will be 
the usual August School Board Number. 
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Educational Possibilities for the Country Child. 
By O. J. Kern, Superintendent of Schools Winnebago County, Rockford, Ill. 


[Address before the N. E. A. at St, Louis. ] 


_ The message I bring you comes from the farm with 
its fields of waving grain. I bring you, I trust, the spirit 
of a new age for country life, the promise of a richer 
and a more complete life. Let there be words of en- 
couragement for the earnest country school teacher who 
in spite of conditions, ofttimes not appreciated and usu- 
ally underpaid, is doing a heroic service. She gives her 
life that her pupils might “have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” There are great 
educational possibilities, practical possibilities for the 
country child. 

In the first place the country school of its kind should 
be just as good as the best city school for the most 
favored city child. It should not be the same kind of a 
school with the same course of instruction. There is a 
difference of environment which must be considered. 
The school training should relate more to daily life. 


Time to Improve the Country School. 


Let us give the country school all the credit possible 
for its work of the past. It has done a great work and 
will do a greater work. But there is room for vast im- 
provement and to claim that there is no use of improving 
any institution is to acknowledge that it has in a great 
measure out-lived its usefulness. 

The serious attention required by the new conditions 
of life is now being bestowed upon the improvement of 
the country school. There is a greater public interest 
in this part of the educational field much of which has 
been too long neglected. The telephone, free delivery 
of mail, and the trolley line must touch the educational 
as well as the financial and social interests of the farmer. 


A New Age for the Farm. 

A study of the exhibits in the Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural and various buildings of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition must convince one that this is a new age for 
the farm. It is estimated that over $9,000,000 was ex- 
pended last year at the different agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations of the United States in the 
interest of higher education for the farmer. Why con- 
tinue to neglect the possibilities for elementary instruc- 
tion to the children in the district school regarding 
things of vital interest to the farmer of the future? No 
progressive farmer is satisfied with the machinery of 
twenty-five years ago. 

The last one hundred years witnessed the settling of 
the Louisiana Territory. Now has opened the period of 
settling down in that territory. This is true of the 
United States at large. The significance of this change 
is well set forth in a recent editorial in the World’s 
Work. The writer says: 

In a sense we have settled the country; and now we are 
beginning to settledown. Weare reaching a period of an 
equilibrium of opportuaity. 

This large fact explains many changes in the direction of 
our activities and a corresponding change that is taking 
place in our national character; for what we do makes us 
what we are. It is a key to the larger tendencies in present 
American life. 

The difference between a period of settling and a period 
of settling down is the difference between adventure and 
development. It is expressing itself in a hundred ways—in 
intensive instead of extensive farming; in the concentration 
of industry instead of duplicating it; in building better 
homes instead of seeking other homes; in doing the jobs we 
have in hand better rather than in seeking other jobs. All 
this means greater efficiency. It means sticking closer to 
business. [t has much to do with the production of great 
wealth which makes the last decade a period in our history 
which stands out by itself. It has much to do with the 
great movement to consolidate industry. It brings us back 
to all kinds of home problems—to the proper building and 
government of our cities and to the almost universal tend- 
ency to improve country life. 


Newer Ideals for the Country School. 
In this improvement of country life there is no agent 


so potent in possibilities as the country school. The 
school, especially the country school, should be not only 
a preparation for life but it should be life. For the 
country school there should be created a new educa- 
tional ideal. The most difficult of all educational prob- 
lems is to reach the average farmer and to genuinely 
enlist his active cooperation for the improvement of 
school facilities for his children. He must be met on 
his own ground and the reasons musi appeal to him from 
his own point of view. No one that I know of has yet 
solved this problem. The great Farmers’ Institute 
Movement with the Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station from above are leading to heights unknown 
heretofore. It remains for some one to tell us how to 
organize the forces possible in the country children 
and thru the country school reach the great mass not 
now touched by the Farmers’ Institute and the Experi- 
ment Station and thus from beneath make greater edu- 
cational possibilities for the farm and the country home. 
He who enters upon this task must have patience, cour- 
age, enthusiasm, and a genius for hard work. ; 


What Educational Possibilities ? 

There are two great movements, at least, now opera- 
ting in the new education for the country child if it may 
be called a new education, which give us a glimpse of 
the educational possibilities. The first has to do with 
the spirit of the child, the school, and the home, and the 
second has to do with the environment of the child, a 
consideration of the farm and its interests as educa- 
tional factors. 

First, by the awakening of the spirit, I mean that soul 
culture that will enable the country child to thirst for 
and enjoy the best of the civilization of the age. It is 
the country child’s right to be brought into contact with 
the best of music, literature, and art. There should be 
no discrimination between the child living in the fields 
and the child living on the boulevard in this respect. 
There is plenty of hard work on the farm, much that is 
necessary perhaps, and no insignificant factor in the 
education of the individual to a life of usefulness. But 
the child’s education can impart a spiritual force that 
will give freedom from the slavery of toil. 

Secretary Wilson in a recent interview said: 

All the teachings of the schools and colleges and univer- 
sities these days have a tendency to lead boys away from 
the farms, and nothing is done to make the farms attractive 
to them. I have always believed in the old adage, that if 

ou want a boy to stay on the farm you must not bear toc 
Leovily on the grindstone. 

Attractive School House and Grounds. 

This spiritualizing force that will lead to more attrac- 
tive farms and comfortable homes, better reading in the 
homes, has its beginning in the improvement of the 
material environment of the country school. By this is 
meant the out-door art movement for more attractive 
school grounds. The planting of trees, flowers, shrub- 
bery, etc., works a marvelous change in the appearance 
of things and creates new ideals with reference to the 
country home. The child becomes a part in the great 
forestry movement of the country and it is a beneficent 
thing to train our children to plant, care for, and pfo- 
tect the trees. 

The in-door art movement is bringing more attractive 
school-rooms for the country child. That was a signifi- 
cant thing that Mr. Horace K. Turner, of Boston, did 
when he gave thirty-six pieces of art to the first consoli- 
dated country school in Illinois. This donation of statu- 
ary, casts, and framed photographic reproduction of the 
best paintings—all hanging on tinted walls can not fail 
to bring a richer life to the country children who came 
from school-rooms lacking in everything calculated to 
give aspiritual uplift. The improvement and adornment 
of the 3.6 acres comprising the grounds of this consoli- 
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dated school will in time bring about a change in the 
country homes. Soap, fresh water, paint, trees and 
flowers with sanitary buildings are first. All other 
things will come in due time if we do something more 
than wait. 

There are great possibilities in the library movement, 
the effort to supply the country school with good litera- 
ture. Millionaires give libraries and art galleries for 
the enjoyment and profit of the city children. But who 
is doing a like service for the country children? It isa 
hopeful sign when the reading table, covered with good 
magazines and books, is finding its way into the country 
school-room. If the school gives the child a desire to 
read good literature when school days are over then 
truly there are possibilities in the movement to establish 
school libraries for the district school. In -this age of 
good magazines and illustrated periodicals the country 
school teacher is doing a valuable service when the chil- 
dren are brought more and more into contact with the 
best literature and art. Such work will contribute to 
the American uplift in national life and instead of 
emphasizing the mere money getting, will point the way 
to the wise expenditure of the dollar for those things 
that will contribute to a more complete life. 


Relate School Work to Daily Life. 


The second great movement in the education of the 
country child is to relate the school training more and 
more to the life of the country child. The course of 
study for the country child should be more practical. 
The things surrounding the child on the farm should be 
utilized in a system of training that will result in greater 
efficiency for life’s work. There are great possivilities 
for the country child in the United States in the enrich- 
ment of the course of study for the district school. The 
character of agriculture is rapidly changing. The use 
of complicated machinery is requiring greater skill on 
the part of the average farmer. Our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations are discovering valuable 
information for the farmer. These discoveries will 
greatly modify actual farm work when once the great 
mass of farmers appreciate their value. A study of the 
educational exhibit of the agricultural and experiment 
stations in the education building of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition reveals the character and vast import- 
ance of the investigations of the higher institutions of 
agricultural instruction. The farmer who takes advant- 
age of such discoveries has a tremendous advantage over 
the farmer who remains in ignorance of them. 


New Ideal for the Farm. 

The country school sustains a most vital relation to 
the new agriculture. There must be created a new ideal 
with reference to the farm and its activities as means of 
education for lives of usefulness. Something, in an 
elementary way, should be taught in the country school 
with reference to the soil, plant life, animal life, and 
farm economics. [Illizois is making an exhaustive soil 
survey of the state with the purpose of finding the best 
way to restore the fertility of the exhausted land or to 
conserve and increase the productive capacity of the 
better class of farms. The valuable knowledge thus 
gained should be put in such form that the elementary 
facts may be taught the country child in an experimental 
way. It ought to be possible for the average country 
child to learn the simple facts about the composition of 
the soil in the neighborhood of the school-house; how to 
preserve or restore its fertility; the effect of various 
kinds of treatment of the soil; rotation of crops; etc. 
This is not to be gained by memorizing the facts from a 
text-book alone, but with the school garden encourage 
the child to do and observe for himself. More of the 
learning of the average school should come as the result 
of doing under intelligent direction. 

In a similar way may be studied plant and animal life 
on the farm and practical instruction given the boys and 
girls with reference to the wise business management of 
the farm and home. 
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Educational Agencies. 


In the creating of this more rational system of educa- 
tion for the country child and thus creating a new ideal 
with reference to the farm and country life, four power- 
ful agencies are now at work. The first is the Great 
Farmers’ Institute Movement. I shall not enter upon 
the importance of this work. This is a part of the 
larger movement for the spiritualization of agriculture. 
The leaders of this movement do not yet claim to have 
solved the problem of reaching the farmer. As Presi- 
dent Latta, of Indiana, said at the American Association 
of Farmers’ Institute Workers, at Toronto, last July: 

How can we get the farmers thruout our great coun- 
try to discern the close relationship that exists or should 
exist between soil and salvation; brawn and brain; thought 
and thrift; sense, science, and success; cash, culture, and 
capacity; work and wisdom; labor and love; ideas and ideals: 
home and heaven? 

There are possibilities for the country child in the 
country school along these lines. 

The second agency is the agricultural college exten- 
sion work thru organizations of boys and girls in 
experimental clubs and home culture clubs, etc. This 
reaches not only the pupils in the district schools but 
holds many who have, for various reasons, quit going to 
school. It serves to interest the boys and girls in the 
problems relating to the farm and quickens their in- 
terest in the work of the agricultural college and experi- 
ment station. It gives the boys and girls opporiunity 
to do original experimental work under expert direction. 
It reveals to them the possibilities of farm interests and 
country life. 

A third agency is the educational excursion to the 
Agricultural College and experiment station. This 
affords an opportunity to study the work of the higher 
institutions at first hand and gives the boys and girls 
broader views of life. To walk over the experiment 
farm; to inspect the live stock department; to inspect 
the laboratories where experiments in plant breeding 
and soil investigations are carried on—all this reveals 
the educational possibilities for the country child as 
nothing else can. Each returning excursion party is a 
great missionary force to create a new ideal with refer- 
ence to the country school. 

A fourth agency is the consolidation of country 
schools, the organization of the district schools so as to 
secure better elementary instruction and at the same 
time bring the possibilities of secondary education to 
the great mass of country children. The Country High 
School with its laboratory, experimental gardens, manual 
training and domestic arts along the line of farm 
activities and home interests is one of the great practi- 
cal possibilities for the country child in the United 
States. 

Illinois Idea in Country School Training. 

It is the Illinois idea that the country child is en- 
titled to the best there is in the way of training for 
life’s duties. That the country school for its specific 
work shall be just as good as the best city school. The 
three great movements for the improvement of the 
country school in the United States are improvement in 
the material environment of the country child, enrich- 
ment of the course of study, and consolidation of 
country schools. In all this, Illinois has just made a 
beginning. The organizations of young people and 
educational excursions to state institutions from many 
counties in Illinois are bringing about a new order of 
things. To be sure there are discouragements to be 
met with in the evolution of the country school. But 
when I think of the educational possibilities I feel like 
exclaiming with the Psalmist of old: 

Lift up your eyes, O ye teachers; and be ye lifted up all 
ye people; and behold the new king. Who is this new king ? 
The new type of the American farmer, he is the new king. 
A man strong in his personal virtues, mighty in his influ- 
ence for civic righteousness; nature's nobleman, the product 
of a more rational system of education for the country child. 
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Teachers’. Vacation Plans. 


Expenses at the World’s Fair. 
The Personal Observations of an Early Visitor. 
By RoBerT BRUCE, Clinton, N. Y. 


The one event that shapes itself most auspiciously in 
the popular imagination just now is the World’s Fair, 
held in St. Louis this year in commemoration of one of 
the most important incidents in American history. This 
exposition, as we all know, celebrates the centennial an- 
niversary of the purchance from France of the Louis- 
iana Territory, a transaction which added a million 
square miles to the domain of the United States of 
America. The purchase was accomplished during the 
administration of Thomas Jeffersor, who realized the 
supreme importance to this country of acquiring this 
vast territory, altho then a wilderness, but cleft by the 
greatest inland waterways in the world, and giving 
promise of stupendous additional wealth to the na- 
tion. 

Very many people agree in thinking that this will be 
the last great exposition of our time, for the reason that 
it will be impossible to surpass it until another plane of 
civilization has been reached. Perhaps thousands of 
teachers are figuring upon a trip there during the long 
vacation. It will be well worth visiting, even tho acon- 
siderable sacrifice be necessary to that end. Naturally, 
considering the distances most visitors will have to go, 
the matter of expense is a vitally important one. _Rail- 
road fare is the smallest item of all, and reliable data on 
this point is better had of the railroad people. Nearly 
every newspaper is carrying notices of the local rate to 
St. Louis, together with the various conditions under 
which tickets are sold. 

The real expenses begin after one has landed at the 
World’s Fair city, and this is “‘ what makes or breaks,” 
or what, more likely, determines the length of the stay 
the average visitor can afford to make. The regular 
hotel accommodations of the city have never been really 
adequate to the requirements of ordinary travel, and 
with a reasonable share of the exposition crowd they 
would be literally swamped. They have guarded against 
latter contingency, however, by the simple expedient of 
raising rates toa point where they are practically be- 
yond the reach of all but the wealthy. They can be 
kept fullon that basis—their multiplication of rates 
being a fact, despite the agreement (?) not to follow this 
course, so extensively advertised by the exposition man- 
agement, the railroads, and others. 

If one desirous of seeing St. Louis and the 
fair at a moderate rate will only pass these places 
by, and inquire at the numerous new hotels downtown, 
he will get plenty of accommodations at $1 and $1.50 
per day that will be perfectly satisfactory. The matter 
of stopping downtown is emphasized because here are 
the majority of medium-priced establishments. while 
those in the vicinity of the exposition grounds average 
higher. The latter, in fact, are mostly new apartment 
houses expected to pay the cost of construction ina 
single season. 

Downtown is the more interesting place to stop, any- 
way, for it gives the stranger an opportunity to study 
the interesting old city of St. Louis. All day at the 
fair is about all the average person wants, and perhaps 
he may be able to get some recreation of another sort 
by living downtown. Trolley cars follow several differ- 
ent routes to the fair grounds, and it is the concensus 
of opinion that they will be able to handle the crowds 
without difficulty. Then the Wabash railroad runs a 
12-minute “shuttle service” from the Union station— 
the center of the medium-priced hotel district—to the 
grounds. The trolley ride in the morning will cost five 
cents, and the home-coming by the shuttle train ten 
cents, or only fifteen cents a day for transportation. 


Fifty cents per day will provide a round trip from the 
downtown hotels in the automobile bus line. Add to 
this $1 per day for entrance fee and light luncheon in- 
side, and another $1.50 for breakfast and supper, plus 
the room rent of $1 or $1 50 per day, and it will be seen 
that from $3.75 to $4.50 per day will cover all ordinary 
expenses while there. From that up—as high as you 
wish or can go. Inside transportation and. purchases 
made will, of course, add to these calculations. 


Make your arrangement with the hotelkeeper in ad- 
vance, and take your meals where they have stated- 
priced accommodations, and you will be on the safe side. 
If you know how long you will stay it is well to pay in 
advance (frequently required) and take receipt specify- 
ing the dates covered. Above everything else, avoid 
the places where they “size up” before deciding on 
what to charge you—-such as the hackmen about town, 
and the barber shops. The former will likely drive you 
three times the distance necessary—regardless of your 
time—in order to partially justify a charge of three or 
four dollars. But the latter are the artistic robbers of 
the town; their help seems to be recruited from the 
farms of Missouri and Kansas for the special purpose of 
getting as much out of each customer as they would ex- 
pect to get for a day’s labor in the places from whence 
they came. If ever growing beards and flowing locks 
are justified, they are justified in St. Louis this sum- 
mer, 
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Advice to the Amateur Camper. 


William J. Long, writing in The World To-Day for 
July, out of a wide personal experience of camping in 
the deep woods, gives the following advice to a novice : 

“The first trip which naturally suggests itself is a 
camping trip on some lake or river, where there is good 
fishing, near home. Here you can have supplies of all 
kinds brought to you daily, and your problem is a very 
simple one. Have tents enough so that each group can 
be by itself, and an extra tent for a dining-room. In 
front of the latter make a roof of tarred paper or tent 
cloth, and under it put an old cook stove with a pipe 
thru the roof. This is prosaic, but it saves profanity; 
and you can get more solid comfort out of it in one 
meal than you could out of cooking before an open fire 
in a week. Let fools go into the woods to rough it; do 
you get as much ease and good dinners out of the ex- 
perience as possible. You are going into the woods for 
cest, not for sackcloth and ashes. You will have a better 
time if you feed well and are comfortable; and remember 
that, in the woods especially, it takes less time and 
thought and effort to b3 comfortable than to be uncom- 
fortable. So let the horses drag in the old cook stove, 
and anything else that will add to your comfort.” 

As for beds, you can make comfortable ones out of fir 
or hemlock branches, if you know how. At the head and 
foot of your resting place put a log eight or ten inches 
in diameter, and stake them in place. Across them, 
lengthwise, nail springy saplings about three inches 
apart. On these put a layer of coarse branches of fir, a 
foot thick, and on top of this another thick layer of fine 
branches, all with the convex side up. Begin at the top, 
stick the broken ends into the bed and let the boughs 
curl over toward the head, and so work downward till 
the entire bed is covered. On this spread your blankets 
and you have a resting place that is worth, in solid com- 
fort, ten times the amount of trouble it took to make it. 

If this plan seems difficult, take an easier one. Let 
the horses do the work, and carry your beds with you. 
Take along your own beloved hair mattresses, and a pil- 
low, and anything else to make you comfortable. A 
good night’s rest is worth any amount of careful prepar- 
ation; that is-the first law of camping for pleasure. 
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Stand in the Open. 


In days that are believed to be of the past the policy of 
“wise” school men was to be non-committal in all 
matters of importance, leaving decisions as much as 
possible to the board of education or influential 
school commissioners. Keeping one’s ear to the ground 
was considered the first essential for holding a public 
educational position of prominence. Principals and teach- 
ers in a “system” were warned to keep out of the news- 
papers, and especially not to contribute to educational 
periodicals. Articles appearing in print were considered 
dangerous expositions of one’s ignorance. When a 
principal gave expression to pedagogical convictions or 
published plans drawn from his professional experience he 
was frequently held up to derision by the obscuranti. “I 
always thought N. knew something. Just read this 
article. Ha! ha! ha!” This was the type of comment 
with which the wings of ambition were clipped. 

The world hasimproved. There is less of this grovel- 
ing in dark burrows. But the worm dies hard. Again 
and again a contributor to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
the suggestion made to him by good friends that he had 
better stop writing for publication, that silence keeps 
the salary on a gold basis. Courageous people are not 
muzzled by such bugaboos. Those who fight it out in 
the open are almost always sure to win in the end. 

A brief like that by Supt. A. B. Poland, of Newark, 
published in a recent number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
would some years since have been regarded as suicidal. 
As it is he has won, by his comprehensive treatment of 
a difficult subject, golden opinions in his own city as well 
as abroad. The old-time attack has not been wanting. 
An anonymous letter, full of personalities and special 
treats for the gallery gods, was inserted in a Newark 
paper, of which several copies were sent to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL office with requests to reprint. One writer, 
signing himself “Constant Reader of THE ScHOooL 
JOURNAL,” asks that the anonymous epistle with its un- 
dignified and mischievous statements should be given as 
prominent a place as the thoughtful and judicious article 
by Dr. Poland. A treatment of the subject from a 
different point of view would have been acceptable if it 
carried with it conviction and desire to benefit the 
children in the schools. These pages will not be pros- 
tituted to personal ends. 

There is no need for teachers to conceal honest con- 
viction, if the motive behind them is educational 
service. Superintendent Cooley has won his way to 
leadership under the most difficult conditions in Chicago 
by simply adhering to a policy of publicity. He is sure 
of the purity of his motives and sees nothing to be 
ashamed of as a man, in announcing his decisions and 
suggestions. His example is worth following. If all 
school superintendents and principals would adopt his 
course the educational profession would be more re- 
spected and pot-house politicians would soon find inter- 
ference in school affairs a very uncongenial occupation. 
Every school man who has fought openly for the educa- 
tional welfare of his community has succeeded. It is 
the cowardly ones who considered themselves safe in the 
trenches who have gradually been eliminated. These 
facts are so plain and so abundantly testified to, that it 
seems folly to adopt any other than the course of a 
manly citizen of this free country. 
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Dr. Spaulding. 


The election of Dr. Frank E. Spaulding to the super- 
intendency at Newton, Mass., is a well-deserved recog- 
nition of an earnest student of education, under whose 
direction the schools of Passaic, N. J., have become 
widely known for excellent work. Dr. Spaulding stands 
for the principle of genetic psychology applied to organi- 
zation and method of school work. By persistent devo- 
tion and systematic effort he has communicated his ideas 
and wishes to his force of teachers in Passaic and has 
had the advantage of absolute freedom in the carrying 
out of his plans. 

This he will probably miss in Newton. The latter 
community is composed largely of people of a high 
degree of culture, many of whom take an active interest 
in the common schools. A wholesome clashing of 
honest ideals is a resulting condition with which the 
superintendent will have to deal. Whether Dr. Spauld- 
ing will succeed in winning recognition of his leadership 
remains to be seen. He has done well at Passaic. 


BPR 
Making the School Beautiful. 


The citizens of Cleveland have entered upon a deter- 
mined effort to beautify the school grounds. For this 
end the Home Gardening Association offers two series 
of prizes for this year, a first and second prize of $10 
and $5 respectively for the best flower show; and the 
same for the school where the percentage of pupils who 
cultivate gardens is the largest. These last are to be 
determined thru descriptive letters written by the 
pupils about their own gardens. Judge Dellenbaugh 
also gives 1,000 bulbs for out-door planting to every 
school which has a creditable flower show. 

The printed directions for the care of gardens read as 
follows: 


Directions for Care of the Garden. 


Plant seeds in garden or boxes early in May. 

Fill boxes with four or five inches of fine, rich soil. 

Place boxes in sunny place, and sprinkle every day. 

Cover boxes at night, if very cold. 

Transplant seedlings to the garden about June 1, on 
a damp day. 

Sow seeds of calliopsis, nasturtiums, morning glories, 
and four o’clocks in the garden, as they do not stand 
transplanting. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WINDOW BOXES. 

Make the box six or eight inches deep, twelve to fif- 
teen inches wide, and as long as the window is wide. 

Fill the boxes with fine, rich soil and fasten firmly to 
the sunniest window. 

Place similar boxes on the porch or fence. 

Plant morning glories on the side nearest the house 
and train up on strings. 

Plant climbing nasturtiums near outside, to hang 
down over the box. 

Plant calliopsis, zinnias, marigolds, asters or verbenas 
in middle of box. 

Plants should stand four or five inches apart. 

Boxes need water every day. 

MAKING OF YOUR FLOWER BEDS. 

Select sunniest part of the yard. 

Avoid a place where the dripping from the roof will 
fall on the bed. 

Best effects are produced by planting all of one variety 
in one place. 

PREPARATION OF THE SQIL. 

Dig up the bed as early as possible, a foot deep. 

Mix with the soil some rich earth, well rotted manure, 
or leaf mold from the woods. 

Rake the beds and keep the soil fine and free from 
lumps. 

PLANTING OF SEEDS. 
See directions on the seed packet. 
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WATERING OF THE GARDEN. 


Sprinkle the beds every day, if necessary, until the 
plants are ene inch high. 

Do not allow the soil to become dry. 

Sprinkle thoroly every few days, when the plants are 
two or three inches high, instead of lightly every day. 

Water in the morning and evening. 


THINNING OF PLANTS IN THE GARDEN. 


Avoid having plants too crowded. 

Thin the plants when they are two or three inches 
high, on a cloudy day, when the soil is moist. 

Transplant seedlings pulled up to another bed, or give 
them to some friend. 

Take up a little soil with each plant. 

Use a towel, an o!d kitchen fork or small, flat, thin 
stick. 

PICKING OF FLOWERS. 


Do not allow flowers to go to seed. 

Pick them every day and more will bloom. 

Allow a few of the best flowers to go to seed for next 
year’s garden. 

Keep beautiful, fresh flowers in your house and share 
them with the sick. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Dig deep and make the soil fine on the surface. 

Keep pulling out the weeds all summer. 

Sprinkle the seeds every day. 

Water the bed thoroly every few days during the 
whole summer. 

Pick your flowers every day. 

Keep your garden neat. 

Flowers require attention all summer. 

By attending to these things you will have flowers all 
summer and for the flower show in the fall. 


EEPN 
Cost of Food Supplies. | 


A comparison of prices, and the direction of changes 
in the cost of leading articles of consumption, with those 
ef a year ago, furnishes food for thought. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce presents each month price 
quotations on seventy-five leading articles. Generally 
the prices quoted are wholesale in New York; for cattle 
and hides, Chicago prices are given; for cotton and rice, 
New Orleans and New York; for wool, Boston. 

Comparing the last week of May, this year with 1903, 
the following articles show an advance: wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, wool, cattle, and certain grades of hides; 
20ffee, india rubber, petroleum, both crude and refined; 
sugar both raw and refined ; lead and silver. Jute and 
steel rails are unchanged. The following show a 
jecline; family beef, mess pork, lard, tallow, rice, tea, 
iron and most of its manufactures, raw silk, leather of all 
grades, copper, tin, and spelter. 

Considering the table in full, the cost of living in this 
sountry is essentially unchanged in the past year. A 
few articles of general consumption, such as refined 
petroleum, show a slight advance, but this is generally 
offset by a decline in others. Farm products in general 
nave advanced. Wheat and corn show the largest ad- 
vance, the former from $.835 to $1.15 per bushel,and the 
latter from $.54 to $6.25. Sugar has advanced .05 of a 
cent per pound. 


Briton vs. Boer in South Africa To-day. 


W. T. Stead, having just returned from a visit to 
South Africa, gives in The World To-Day for July his 
impressions of that country: 

The great question which is raised by the war is one 
which will be settled not in battles, but by the birth rate. 
England spent £228,000,000 and put 450,090 armed 
men in battle array on South African soil in order 
to assure the ‘ascendency of the Briton over the Boer. 
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That ascendency depends in the long run upon the com- 
parative numbers of Britons and Boers in that war, and 
that again is determined by the comparative birth rate 
of the two races. It is in vain to attempt to counteract 
the operation of these natural forces by artificial emi- 
gration from the outside. 

Three-fourths, at least, of the land in South Africa is 
occupied, if not cultivated, by the Dutch. It is the 
country farmer who has: the largest family, and brings 
up the healthiest boys and girls. The cities are great con- 
sumers of humanlife. Hence the odds would be heavily 
in favor of the future ascendency of the Dutch, even if 
there were no other elements telling in that direction, 
but there are other elements telling in that direction, 
among which the chief is the fact that the British popu- 
lation in the towns and the mining centers is more or 
less migratory, whereas the Dutchman remains where 
he was born. Hence the chief, if not the only, hope for 
the British Empire in South Africa lies in the concilia- 
tion of the Dutch. This task has been rendered 
enormously difficult by the war. 

Before the Jameson raid the two races were amal- 
gamating, intermarriage was going on, and the greater 
world outlook which is supplied by the English language 
rendered it absolutely certain that, while the future of 
South Africa would lie in the hands of a mixed race 
predominantly Dutch, its language should be English. 

This healthy, natural process was arrested by the in- 
fatuated attempt of the British Jingoes to assert their 
ascendency by physical force. It always seemed to me 
a mad idea, but never did I realize so much how abso- 
lutely crazy was such an appeal to force until I visited 
the country. 

As long as the rivalry of races is confined to the poll- 
ing booth, the Briton has at least an even chance with 
the Boer, for the vote of a counter-jumper in Cape 
Town counts for as much in the polls as that of a Boer 
who farms his thousand acres in the back country. But 
the moment the arena is changed from the polling booth 
to the battlefield, then the South African Briton has no 
chance. If South Africa were cut off from the rest of 
the world, and the British South Africans had to depend 
solely upon their own resources without any possibility 
of obtaining re-enforcements from Great Britain or 
from other parts of the British Empire, the struggle 
would be over before it began. The balance of fighting 
force is so overwhelmingly on the side of the Boers that 
it is doubtful whether the British would even venture to 
challenge it. The net result of the Jingo mania of the 
last eight years has been to transfer the issue between 
Briton and Boer from the political to the military arena, 
and as that is one in which the Boer is absolutely pre- 
dominant, unless the Briton is re-enforced from outside, 
the action of the latter can only be attributed to the 
sheer infatuation which sometimes falls upon peoples. 


EXPO 


This is N. E. A. week. The editorial report of the 
convention will probably appear in the issue for July 16. 
Papers and abstracts of addresses, which give a taste of 
the best there was, will be printed next week and the 
weeks following. A beginning has been made in the 
present number. The admirabie paper by Superin- 
tendent Kern supplements well the symposium of last 
week’s anniversary number. 





THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has been asked to state that 
the great body of St. Louis teachers do not wish to 
appear responsible for the World’s Fair Teachers’ Club. 
The enterprise is a private one, altho a number of the 
teachers are interested in the plan. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is issued fifty times a year. 
There will be no numbers for July 30, Aug. 6 or Aug. 
13. The first JoURNAL following the vacation will be 
the monthly School Board number for August. 
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The Hawthorne Centennial. 


The joint observance of the centennial of the birth of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne by the Essex Institute and the 
City Council, of Salem, Mass., was held June 23, altho 
the anniversary falls on July 4. The principal address of 
the day was by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D. D., pastor of 
the First Church at Cambridge. A trustee of Bowdoin 
college spoke of Hawthorne’s college days. Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson, of Concord, spoke of his life there. 
Rome, where he lived some years, was represented by a 
letter from Dr. Fredirigo Gerlandi, professor of English 
literature in the University of Rome; American litera- 
ture, by letters from Edmund C. Stedman, of New York, 
and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, of Newburyport; 
English writers, by letters from Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
James Bryce, J. M. Barrie, the Scotch novelist, and 
Henry James; from Germany, an estimate of Hawthorne 
by Prof. Andrew E. Schoenbach, of the University of 
Gratz. Invitations were sent to many distinguished 
men, and Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, daughter of Julian 
Hawthorne and a granddaughter of the novelist, was 
present. 

A handsome souvenir program was prepared.. The 
office of the secretary of the institute has been made a 
veritable repository of souvenirs and relics of Hawthorne. 
They include a silver mug which was brought to this 
country by Major William Hawthorne, who came with 
Winthop on the Arabella in 1630, and which is now the 
property of the family of George Humphrey Devereaux, 
of Salem, late adjutant general. His mother was the 
daughter of the John Forrester who built the present 
Salem Clubhouse, and her mother was a sister of the 
father of Nathaniel Hawthorne; another sister married 
-John Andrew, who built the Safford house. There are 
also the baby’s high chair used by Hawthorne, now owned 
by Lawrence W. Jenkins; the original “ Grandfather’s 
Chair,” now owned by Henry Fitz Waters; Hawthorne’s 
stencil plate; the custom house desk, chairs, and table 
associated with Hawthorne; the portrait of Hawthorne 
by Charles Osgood, painted in early life, now owned by 
the estate of R. C. Manning; the window from the 
“dismal chamber” on which Hawthorne scratched his 
autograph with a diamond; a copy of the Healey por- 
trait of Hawthorne, which he presented to President 
Franklin Pierce; a crayon portrait by Johnson; the In- 
stitute portrait from a card photograph which he gave 
to his cousin, Louise Forrester, and which was exhibited 
at Chicago; an original cabinet photograph of the trio 
Hawthorne, Ticknor, and Fields, owned by Col. Thomas 
W. Higginson; first editions of every one of his works; 
autograph manuscripts and many other articles. This 
exhibit was open to the public. 


A Sketch of Hawthorne. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was born on July 4, 1804, in an 
old house in Union street, Salem, Mass., and spent his 
boyhood in one nearby in Herbert street. Salem had 
already begun to decline from its former prosperity, and 
as young Hawthorne walked about the streets and lis- 
tened to the talk of people, he seemed always to be in 
the company of old men, hearing about old times, and 
watching the signs of decay. There were strange 
stories of what had happened in former days, especially 
since Salem was the place where, more than a hundred 
years before, there had been such an outbreak of super- 
stition that men and women had been charged with 
witchcraft and put to death for it. One of Hawthorne’s 
own ancestors had been a judge who had condemned 
innocent people to death because he believed them guilty 
of witchcraft. 

Hawthorne’s father, Nathaniel, was a sea captain, and 
died of fever in 1808, leaving a widow and three chil- 
dren. At about the age of seven the young Nathaniel 
went to a school taught by Dr. Worcester, of dictionary 
fame. The most noteworthy fact recorded of his boy- 
hood was that an accident lamed him when he was nine 
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years old, thus keeping him in the house and shutting 
him up to books for more than two years. When he 
was a boy of fourteen, he went with his mother to live 
for a year in Maine. He spent much of his time by him- 
self in the open air. In summer he took his gun and 
roamed for hours thru the woods. On winter nights he 
would skate by moonlight, all alone, upon Sebago Pond, 
and sometimes rest till morning by a great camp-fire 
which he built before a log cabin. He led a strange, 
solitary life, and formed habits of being by himself 
which he never shook off; but he learned also to observe 
the world about him, and his eye and ear were trained 
like those of an Indian. 

He went back to Salem at the end of the year, and, 
after work with a tutor, entered Bowdoin college in 
1821, where he was a classmate of the poet Longfellow. 
Another of his ¢ollege friends was Franklin Pierce, who 
afterward was president of the United States. Haw- 
thorne had already begun to show that he was to be a 
writer. His poetic translations were unusually good, 
and his professor of rhetoric was in the habit of taking 
home his essays to read aloud. 

For three years beginning in 1838 he held a post in 
the Boston custom house, given him by the historian, 
George Bancroft, who was then collector of the port. 
He kept at his writing, also, and prepared the first part 
of the volume published as “ Grandfather’s Chair,” in 
which he told to children stories drawn from early New 
England history. He joined the Brook Farm community 
in 1841, and from his year’s experience there wrote ten 
years later “The Blithedale Romance.” In 1842 he 
married Miss Sophia Peabody, and went to live in Con- 
cord, Mass. He occupied an old house near the river, 
which had been the home of Emerson, and was known 
as the Old Manse. He now gave himself busily to writ- 
ing, and in 1846 his stories were gathered into two vol- 
umes, under the title “‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

In that same year he was appointed surveyor of the 
port of Salem, and held the office for three years. It 
was while living in Salem, among the old familiar scenes, 
that he wrote the novel which gave him fame, “The 
Scarlet Letter;” yet so diffident was he, and so dis- 
couraged by the slow sale of the little books he had put 
forth, that the manuscript of the first draft of the novel 
lay neglected, until a persistent friend, a publisher, Mr. 
James T. Fields, discovered it. Its publication in 1850 
at once brought Hawthorne noticeably forward. Shortly 
after leaving the custom house in Salem he took his 
family to Lenox, in the Western part of Massachusetts, 
where he lived for a little more than a year. He wrote 
there another of his great novels, “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” and also his “ Wonder-Book,” in which 
he retold for children some of the old classic legends. 
Afterwards he wrote the “ Tanglewood Tales,” a book of 
similar stories. 

Hawthorne had not been back in Concord long before 
his health began to fail rapidly, and it was with great 
difficulty that he applied himself to literary work. He 
died at Plymouth on May 19, 1864. On May 23 he was 
buried on a hillside in the Sleepy Hollow cemetery at 
Concord. Many famous men and women followed him 
as he was borne to the grave, and a few of them knew 
him. Yet very few could say they knew him well. The 
people who now read his books may know almost as 
much of him as those who met him daily, for it was in 
his books that he made timself known. He left a son 
and two daughters, one of whom has since died. His 
son, Julian Hawthorne, has written a life of his father 
and mother, which is published in two volumes under 
the title “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife.” His 
son-in-law, George Parsons Lathrop, has also written 
“ A Study of Hawthorne,” which gives the facts of his 
life in connection with his literary career, and Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop has contributed a volume of “ Mem- 
ories of Hawthorne.” His latest biography, by Prof. 
George E. Woodberry, was published two years ago in 
the American Men of Letters Series. 
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- Letters. 


Better Teachers Needed. 


One of the marked features of this (as of the past ten 
years) is the demand for superior teachers. I am asked 
by trustees of schools in the country to name only really 
good teachers. Of course at all times the country 
trustees have seemed to want good teachers, but they 
really would take almost anybody. But that is not the 
case now. The first question usually is: ‘Is he a nor- 
mal graduate?” If he is, the next is, “Has he been 
successful?” This shows that the discussions in the 
newspapers have roused the attention of the careless 
country trustee. 

It is a fact that there are not enough good teachers 
to go around. There are many places that will be filled 
with new material—on trial. And this new material is 
much better than that offered in the market ten years 
ago. It consists mainly of high school or academy 
graduates, for the next choice of school officials is a 
graduate of a well-known high school. Once a young 
man would work all summer on a farm and expect to get 
a school by asking for it, but this is not successful now. 

The requirements have so risen in the past ten years 
that many of the farmers’ sons have been frightened 
from undertaking teaching. If they propose it they 
plan to attend a summer school. Merely knowing how 
to read, spell, and cipher will not meet the case. Even 
the teacher in the back country is expected to know 
something about pedagogy. A teacher of ten years’ 
experience told me he had been asked in an examination 
to distinguish between the “concept” and the “per- 
cept ” and was vexed to be unable to write anything. 

Mere personality does not count for so much in the 
private schools as it did at one time. There is a desire 
that personal power be possessed but added to this what 
is termed pedagogical skill. I am often asked, “Is he 
pedagogically strong?” This expression has a definite 
meaning; it means he knows how to attain the ends 
sought by teaching. 

There is less willingness to train teachers: they are 
wanted now fully trained. I recommended a young lady 
to study sight singing, and this she did very conscien- 
tiously. I had a request for a teacher of this method 
and she was sent for. The applicant said, “Show me 
how you would proceed.” She undertook this without 
faltering, using us as her two pupils, and was employed. 
On inquiry I found that she had taken children out of 
the street for pupils, in order to become skilful; she was 
not satisfied with merely hearing lectures. It may be 
concluded that those who seek to teach better will strive 
to discover and follow principles and not be content with 
a routine. HERBERT S. KELLOGG. 











The Rod in Russia. 


The discussion regarding corporal punishment of chil- 
dren now going on in New York is especially interesting 
to a Russian, a “semi-barbarian,” and as such I hope I 
will be permitted to add my mite to this pertinent sub- 
ject, says a correspondent to the New York Times. 

The question agitated pedagogical minds in Russia 
some thirty years ago. Fortunately the “new school” 
won the victory, the rod was abolished, and to-day there 
is hardly a teacher in Russia who would have the hardi- 
hood to speak in favor of corporal punishment, unless he 
be a tool of Russian despotism, to which integrity, the 
spirit of independence, and self-respect are dangerous 
qualities—qualities which the rod mortifies. 

The principal of a school which I attended in my boy- 
hood had abolished corporal punishment on his own hook, 
and, altho he remained in this school for forty-eight 
years, he never found occasion to regret his liberality. 
And it will perhaps be of some benefit to the American 
teachers who are clamoring for the rod to learn that the 
greater number of his pupils were “untractable” chil- 
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dren, “miscreants,” who had been expelled from other 
schools. 

To show how he reformed these mischievous boys and 
girls, I will relate only one instance. A rich man’s son, 
about nine years old, was brought into our class, and the 
father frankly told the principal that his boy had been 
expelled from five other schools. After the father had 
left the room the principal stepped toward the boy and 
shook his hand, presenting him with a fancy slate pencil. 
Johnny looked defiantly at the principal, threw the 
pencil on the floor, and said sneeringly: ‘‘I can buy 
them by the thousands.” 

The principal smiled lovingly, seated himself near the 
little millionaire and began to tell the boy that he was 
laboring under false notions if he thought that the 
teachers of the school would accept his declaration of 
war. “You are among brothers and sisters here, my 
little friend, who know that you have been abused by 
people who were stronger than you. We do not believe 
that ‘might makes right.’ You have as much right to 
whip me as I have to whip you. It is simply a matter 
«4 brute force, and force is not conducive to friend- 
ship.” 

In this strain the principal talked till eleven o’clock, 
when the boy started to weep, grasping the outstretched 
hands of the principal. When the teacher turned to us 
and said: “ We have had no exercises, my dear children, 
but the time has not been spent in vain—we have saved 
a maltreated little soul, and gained a friend and brother. 
I hope all of you will learn to love him.” 

We did learn to love him, for he was always the first 
in the class, and the most lovable companion. But the 
father now surely wishes that he had remained the 
“mischievous boy,” for the “reformed son” lan- 
guishes in the Siberian prisons for his high aspirations 
and his love for suffering humanity in Russia. 

Let me relate another instance to “ An Old fashioned 
Pastor and Educator,” whose clothes ‘‘ have been ruined 
by decayed vegetables,” etc., by the “miscreants.” A 
year or so ago a Sunday school class in Chicago, boys 
and girls from twelve to sixteen years of age, drenched 
their teacher with water and chased him out of the 
school-room. He was a man of the age of fifty. 1 had 
been lecturing before a German society on the raising 
of children, repudiating all sorts of punishment, and 
even reprimands. After the “ miscreants” had thus got 
rid of their dignified teacher the board called upon me, 
asking me to teach the class, and thus prove my theo- 
ries in practice. I accepted the challenge. 

There were forty-two “ miscreants” in the class. The 
first Sunday I told those good little souls all about my 
views regarding the relationships between parents and 
teachers and the children. They listened attentively, 
and I had no chance to witness any wickedness in them 
during the year, and the parents as well as my col- 
leagues of the other classes, insisted that I had per- 
formed ‘‘a miracle” without a rod and without any 
strictness. Instead of being thrown out, both the chil- 
dren and I wept when circumstances compelled me to 
depart. A. ISAKOFF. 

The city of Los Angeles, Cal, has moved in the 
direction of proper pay for the expert work required to 
make the public schools efficient. The salaries of all 
teachers have been increased from the superintendent 
down to the first grade primary. The school board has 
also voted to make a determined effort to have the city 
council repeal the ordinance which prohibits playing on 
the school grounds on holidays and Saturdays. What 
are the playgrounds for, it is contested, if not for the 
children? 

The salaries, with the increases are as follows: 
Superintendent, $4,000; from $300 per month. 
Deputy and assistant, $2,500; “ 175 

Clerks and bookkeeper, $10 per month increase. 
Principal Polytechnic, $300 per month, from $220. 
Special and grade teachers, $150 per month, from $130 
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Notes of New Books, 


Forms of English Poetry, by Charles F. Johnson, L.H.D., 
professor of English literature in Trinity college, Hartford. 
—Every young persen who pretends to be educated, should 
know as much at least about the construction of English 
verse as is contained in this volume. The historical devel- 
opment of eight kinds of verse is sketched and briefly illus- 
trated by examples. These are the ballad, the sonnet, the 
ode, dirges and memorial verse, the lyric and the song, so- 
ciety verse and the verse of culture, the French forms, and 
the epic and the romance. Only the elements of prosody 
are given—only enough toshow that verse has elements and 
a structure—any one can éatch the beat of a line of verse 
accurately, and that is all that is necessary for esthetic com- 
prehension. The book is addressed to young readers and to 
general readers—all with a taste for literature will gather 
eg and profit from its pages. (American Book Co., 

ew York.) 


A new edition has just been issued of Our Bodies and How 
We Live, the text-book on physiology and hygiene by Albert 
F. Blaisdell, M. D., that has been tested by long use in the 
schools. It has been twenty years since this book was first 
published and ten years since it was revised and reprinted. 
In the meantime there has been a great advance in science; 
discoveries have been made concerning the nature and prop- 
agation of bacteria, and many changes in the attitude of 
scientific men toward the causes and restrictions of con- 
tagious diseases and the promotion of personal and public 
health. The author has taken advantage of the demand for 
another revision to rewrite, rearrange, and illustrate the 
book in accordance with the latest teachings in this branch. 
The chief merit of the book will be found in the accurate 
presentation of essentials, so that young folks may learn 
the laws of health and apply them to daily living. It is in- 
tended to be simple enough for pupils below the high school. 
There is great need that the thousands who never reach a 
secondary school shall be taught how to take care of their 

ies. There have been added to the text a number of 
carefully graded and practical experiments sufficiently varied 
to allow a wide range of choice. Adequate space is given 
to a description of the effects of alcohol, tobacco, and other 
narcotics on the system. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, by Albert Perry Walker, A. 
M., master of the Boston English high school, is issued as 
one of Heath’s English Classics. a is to help both 
teacher and pupil to study this noted work in a way that 
shall be both pleasant and profitable. In order to accom- 
plish this, it seeks to economize the mechanical labor that is 
not really disciplinary by furnishing a connected sketch of 
the historical events to which Macaulay refers, and an ex- 
planatory index of all allusions which may possibly excite 
the reader’s curiosity. In studying this biography one ac- 
complishes two objects—he gains a knowledge of one of the 
most noted men in literary history and he becomes familiar 
with the style of one of the most fascinating of English 
prose writers. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


The Book of the Short Story, edited by Alexander Jessup, 
editor of ‘‘ Little French Masterpieces,’’ etc , and Henry 
Seidel Canby, instructor in English in the Sheffield Scientific 
school, Yale university.—One who studies literature atten- 
tively will see that the short story is quite apart from the 
novel, in fact, is in a class by itself, and has its own possi- 
bilities and limitatiens. Its importance has grown in recent 
years and some of the greatest writers, as Irving, Poe, 
Stevenson, and Kipling, have based their reputation largely 
upon it. In the introduction, covering some twenty-five 
pages, is presented a historical and critical exposition of the 
short story. This takes into consideration the variations in 
form of this kind of literature and the great improvement 
made in recent years. Then follow representative selections 
from Egypt, Greece, and the Bible to Kipling. Each period 
noted has an explanatory introduction and a list of tales, 
followed by one or more stories representing the period. 
The book will be appreciated both by the student and the 
one who simply desires entertaining literature. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 


The Beauty of Wisdom, compiled by James DeNormandie, 
pastor of the first church in Roxbury.—These daily readings 
for the use of individuals, families, and schools are selected 
from the Bible, Plato, Euripides, Confucius, Xenophon, 
Cicero, Montaigne, —in fact from the whole range of litera- 
ture. These passages are here arranged with a definite view to 
their ethical and moral value. ‘‘There is always another 
generation of young persons attracted to what the past gener- 
ations have found true and beautiful,’’ as Dr. DeNormandie 
says in his preface, and his book ought to attract many 
thoughtful young people. To serve another distinct pur- 
pose—‘‘to revive if possible an interest in some form of 
family service’’—the selections are well adapted for reading 
aloud. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Large crown 8vo.; 
$2.00, net, postage, extra.) 
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Longmans’ School Geography, by George G. Chisholm, 
M. A., fellow of the Royal déervintical and Statistical So- 
cieties, and C. H. Lute, Ph. D., fellow of the American Ge- 
ographical Society, head master of Dr. J. Sachs’ School for 
on 4 York. Seventh ion, Ron th new 
method of instruction in geography which makes comparison 
rather than memorizing celneey, hen become firmly estab- 
lished. This book in its earlier editions had a large place in 
securing this result. The newest edition differs from those 
that have preceded, principa'ly in being up-to-date thru in- 
cluding the latest changes in the political relations of un- 
settled countries. The grouping of thedescriptions of coun- 
tries, and of places in those countries, by their relations to 
physical features rather than by mere locations aids mate- 
rialiy in securing comparison. Several graphic representa- 
tions of productions in different countries stimulate the eye. 
Good photographs of scenes and physical features illustrate 
all parts of the descriptive text. (Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 91-93 Fifth avenue, New York, London, and Bombay.) 

George Cary Eggleston contributes to the boys’ library of 
adventure, Running the River, a story of the Mississippi. 
He has chosen a most stirring period, when the Mississippi 
and other rivers were crowded with steamboats, and the 
scenes of thrilling adventures. The adventures of his char- 
acters are accompanied by fascinating sketches of actual 
life and historic happenings. Mr. Eggleston’s talent for 
description and intensely dramatic narrative were never 
shown to better advantage than in this book. (A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 

How to Teach Nature Study, a brief manual for teachers, 
by Amos M. Kellogg. This little manual has for its primary 
motive to lead the pupil to think for himself because he sees 
for himself. The introductory chapter insists upon natural- 
ness in the work. Each pupil must find interest because 
certain facts of his own observation appeal to his personal- 
ity. So the objects that the teacher takes before the class 
must be rather suggestive than special studies. When he 
turns his attention to specific methods the author still in- 
sists upon this plan of suggestion. He also adds many se- 
lections from standard authors, thus linking literature with 
nature study. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., publishers, New York 
and Chicago. ) 

The Constitution of New Hampshire, as amended in 1903, 
with historical and explanatory notes, by John Gault and 
Fred Le Verne ee oe first part of this neat man- 
ual gives a brief history of New Hampshire and places spe- 
cial stress upon the steps that led up to the first constitution 
of the state. This is followed by the work of the several 
constitutional conventions, so showing how the present state 
government has been a growth from past conditions. The 
constitution as it now stands, clearly printed in attractive 
type, forms the second part. Brief explanatory notes fol- 
low each section that is not perfectly clear to the reader. 
The book is designed to meet the needs of the ordinary 
grammar school Sn my who is now required by New Hamp- 
shire law to read the constitution at least once during his 
last year in the grammarschool. (Gault & Spaulding, Man- 
chester, N. H.) 


Two Steps. 
The Last One Helps the First. 


A sick coffee drinker must take two steps to be rid of his 
troubles and get strong and well again. 

The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 

That removes the destroying element. The next step is 
take liquid food (and that is Postum Food Coffee) that 
in it the elements nature requires to change the blood cor- 
pusules from pale pink or white to rich red, and good red 
blood builds good strong and healthy cells in place of the 
broken down cells destroyed by coffee. With well boiled 
Postum Food Coffee to shift to, both these steps are easy 
and pleasant. The experience of a Georgian proves how 
important both are. 

‘‘ From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife and I had both been 
afflicted with sick or nervous headache and at times we 
suffered untold agony. We were coffee drinkers anddid not 
know how to get away from it for the habit is hard to quit. 

‘« But in 1900 I readof a case similar to ours where Postum 
Coffee was used in place of the old coffee and a complete 
cure resulted, so I concluded to get some and try it. 

‘‘The result was, after three days use of Postum in 
place of the coffee I never had a symptom of the old trouble 
and in five months I had gained from 145 pounds to 163 pounds. 

‘‘My friends asked me almost daily what wrought the 
change. My answer always is, leaving off coffee and drink 
Postum in its place. 

‘“We have many friends who have been benefited by 
Postum. 

‘* As to whether or not I have stated the facts truthfully 
I refer you to the Bank of Carrollton or any business firm 
in that city where I have lived for many years and am well 
known.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘<There’s a reason.’’ 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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School Equipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions ooneeening aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that 


> D notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mdttor of Tus 
ScHoot JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 
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Story of the Latin Grammar. 


Ths is an age of publicity; and, always ready to accept 
the latest thought, the educational publishers are doing ex- 
cellent work along this line, The publicity of Ginn & Com- 
pany has been attracting wide attention during recent 
months for the mechanical excellence and interesting ma- 
terial sent out by the house. The November bulletin was 
perhaps the most attractive bit of educational publishing 
publicity that has ever appeared. An article by Prof. 
Kittredge, of Harvard, on ‘‘Some Landmarks in the History 
of Latin Grammars,’’ illustrated by plates from the collec- 
tion of George A. Plympton, of New York, was the basis of 
the bulletin. Over 50.000 copies of this publication were 
required by teachers in a few months after its appearance. 
Other bulletins of the past year have proved of equal 
interest. 

In view of the interest in Prof. Kittredge’s discussion, 
the following extract is given below: 

The Latin grammar of the modern school-boy may fairly 
be said to begin its history with St. Jerome’s preceptor, 
Elius Donatus, in the fourth century of ourera. For five 
hundred years, to be sure, there had n an almost contin- 
uous line of so-called ‘‘Roman grammarians,’’—from the 
time when the learned Cilician, Crates of Mallus, appeared 
in the city (about 167 8B Cc.) as ambassador from King At- 
talus II. of Pergamum and made some stir with his lectures 
on textual criticism and the like. It would be lese-majesty 
to ignore Lucius Stilo, who flourished in the second and first 
centuries, B. C., and was regarded as the actual founder of 
Latin linguistic science. Varro, the polymath, was his 
pupil and continued the researches which the master had 
begun. Julius Cesar, as everybody knows, wrote two books 
on nouns and verbs. Verrius Flaccus, inthe Augustan age, 
compiled a great lexicon, which has come down to us in the 
excerpts of Festus and Paul the Deacon. These scholars, 
however, and many others who might be mentioned, have 
oaly an indirect significance for the student of modern edu- 
cation. They investigated and theorized in what was meant 
to be a philosophical spirit; they gathered great heaps of 
material, which were freely utilized by later authors; but 
their teachings were not for school-boys. In the reign of 
Tiberius, however, a more popular text-book of grammar 
was written by Remmius Palemon, who is reputed, on 
somewhat doubtful authority, to have been Quintilian’s 
teacher. Palzemon adopted his system from a disciple of 
‘Aristarchus, the celebrated Dionysius Thrax, who had pre- 
pared (about 100 B.c.) a summary Greek grammar 
containing, in the barest outline, the results arrived at by 
the Alexandrian school. The Ars Grammatica of Palemon 
became at once the Lindley Murray of the Romans. A 
famous passage in Juvenal’s Sixth Satire describes the 
Roman bluestocking as poring over it for the purpose of 
catching her friends or her husband in a solecism. The 
third century was especially given to studying grammar, 
which, as we approach the year 300, as- 
sumes more and more the guise of a prac- 
tical art, until, in the fourth century, we 
come to the well-known treatise of Dona- 
tus, already mentioned, and to those of his 
contemporaries Charisius and Diomedes, — 
all having much the same scope and draw- 
ing from the same sources Of these three 
Artes, that of Donatus was by far the most 
popular, and, in one shape or another, it 
maintained its position as an elementary 
text-book for a thousand years. 

We possess the Latin grammar of Donatus 
in two redactions. The first, or Ars Minor, 
is a very brief hand book dealing with ‘‘ right 
parts of speech.’’ It is arranged in the 
form of question and answers, and gives 
only the indispensable definitions and para- 
digms. The second is more elaborate, tho 
still pretty elementary. It falls into three 
parts: letters, syllables, etc.; the parts of 
speech; faults and beauties in language. 
Both redactions were extensively used as 
school books thru the middle ages. The 
Ars Minor was in the hands of every be- 
ginner. Donatista means ‘‘ primary schol- 
ar,’’ and donet became a French and Eng- 
1.sh word for ‘‘primer’’ of Latin, or, indeed, 
o f any other aubject. 

Donatus was in the full tide of his popu- 
larity when printing was invented, and one 
of the earliest issues of Gutenberg’s press 
was an edition of the Ars Minor, printed 
on parchment before 1447 A fragment of 
four pages, found wrapped round a bundle 
of accounts in the archives of Mainz, is 
all that is left of this edition. Others fol- 
lowed in quick succession. The form of the 
minor treatise was sometimes applied to al- 
legorical teaching, as in the Donatus Mora- 
lizatus of the celebrated Doctor Christianis- 
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simus, Jean Gerson (1363-1429.) The Distichs of Cato, a lit- 
tle hand-book of proverbial morality dating from the third 
or fourth century, was the boys’ first reading book from the 
time of its composition to about the year 1800. Sometimes 
the grammar and the reader were united in a single manu- 
script. 

Tne medizval scheme of education is prettily typified by 
the Margarita Philosophica of Gregor Reisch, first printed 
in 1503. The long-coated school-boy is conducted to the 
Tower of Knowledge by a stately dame who carries in one 
hand a hornbook with the ABC’s, in the other a key with 
which she unlocks the gate. Within we discover, on the 
ground floor, Donatus (duly labeled) instructing a class in 
the rudiments. One pupil is graduating: he is going up the 
stairs which lead to the room above, in which Priscian is 
teaching advanced grammar. This accords with the general 
practice after the appearance, in the sixth century, of Pris- 
cian’s Institutiones Grammaticae, of which about a thous- 
and manuscripts are known. Looking out of the windows 
in the next story are Aristotle (for logic), Cicero (for 
rhetoric and poetry), and Boethius (for arithmetic); in the 
story above are Pythagoras (for music), Euclid (for geom- 
etry), and Ptolemy (for astronomy); still higher are Pliny 
(for natura] history) and Seneca (for moral philosophy); and 
finally, on the summit of the building stands the capped 
and gowned figure of Peter Lombard, the ‘‘Master of Sen- 
tences,’’ as the representative of ‘‘theology or meta- 
physics.’’ 

or syntax the Middle Ages were dependent in the main 
upon the confused and incomplete discussion in Priscian’s 
two books De Constructione. In the twelfth century, how- 
ever, syntax attracted a good deal of attention, and about 
1200 appeared the verified Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (Villedieu in Normandy), which devoted a whole sec- 
tion to this subject. The Doctrinale occupied a distin- 
guished position in the secondary curriculum until the 
triumph of humanism banished it from the schools. A 
direct outcome of the struggle against the ‘‘barbarism’’ of 
Alexander was the activity of Antonio Mancinelli (1452-ca. 
1506), whose grammatical tracts are also composed in verse. 
Mancinelli’s Versilogus was a thin volume of rules for writ- 
ing in meter. The same author’s Carmen de Figuris is a 
manual in which the humanist did not scruple to borrow at 
least one passage of considerable length from the despised 
‘“‘barbarian.’? The Grammatica Latina of Melanchthon, 
first published in 1525, was also put together in opposition 
to the Doctrinale. 

Other humanistic manuals were the grammar of Cantaly- 
cius (Cantalicio), at one time a tutor in the Borgia family, 
and the rhetorical treatise De Sermone Latino of Cardinal 
Adrian, who visited England in the reign of Henry VII. 
The cardinal was a distinguished Ciceronian, and his book 
was intended to aid in the formation of a good prose style. 

In England the humanistic movement produced a famous 
text-book, the history of which brings us down immediately 
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Exhibit of the G. & C. Merriam Co. at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


For description, see 22. 
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to modern times. This was ‘‘Lily’s Latin Grammar,”’ 
which under various names, remained the standard among 
English speaking peoples for some three hundred years. 
William Lily was born about 1468 and died in 1522, so that 
he was an older contemporary of Melanchthon. He studied 
in Italy, and was on intimate terms with Colet, More, and 
Erasmus. The grammar that bears his name is a composite 
work. The main constituents were anaccidence in English, 
prepared by Colet for his new foundation, St. Paul’s scnool, 
and a syntax, in Latin, drawn up by Lily and revised by 
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Erasmus. These were issued together in a modified form 
as early as 1540. Another revision, that of 1574, was tke Lily 
of the Elizabethans, quoted by Shakespeare, and referred 
to as the standard of good Latinity, by Ben Jonson, whose 
“‘Lily’s Latin is to him unknown,”’ is an adaptation of Chau- 
cer’s ‘‘French of Paris was to her unknowe,”’ in his char- 
acter of the Prioress. A third revision by Dr. John Ward 
was published in 1732, and became the accepted authority in 
this country as well as in England. 

Two other text-books of interest to American teachers 
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were an eighteenth century New York 
reprint of John Clarke’s Select Colloquies 
of Corderius,—Mathurin Cordier (1478- 
1564), the instructor of Calvin, and a 
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scholar celebrated not less for his learn- 
ing than for his enthusiasm in directing 
the steps of beginmers, and a little 











volume by Ezekiel Cheever (1615-1708], 
for nearly forty years headmaster of the 
Boston Latin schoo!.—A Short Introduc- 
tron to the Latin Tongue: for the use of 
the Lower Forms in the Latin School. 
Being the Accidence abridyed and com- 

iled in that most easy and accurate 
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ethod, wherein the famous Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever taught, and which he found the 
most advantageous by Seventy Years Ex- 
perience. 

The last text-book in our list of notable 
Latin texts is Roger Ascham’s Schole- 
master, one of the very few treatises on 
education that have won a position in 
thecategory of literature pure and simple. 


The Year in the Trade Field. 


The past year has been one of unusual 
activity in the educational trade world. 
As the result of the growing demard for 
extended education the ordinary business 
of the educational publishers has in- 
creased greatly, but in addition there 
have been an unprecedented number of 
state adoptions which have called for the 
concentrated attention of the trade. The 
bookmen have been moved from state to 
state with great rapidity, and they have 
proved their ability for successful work 
in each locality. 

The first large adoption took place in 
Alabama. Then followed the state of 
Texas. The latter campaign was of un- 
usual interest, for each successful house 
received orders for texts by the tens of 
thousanis Georgia and Indiara in the middle West and 
South made adoptions in the mid-winter, both of which 
attracted widespread attention, In the extreme West, Cali- 
fornia started upon what appears to be an unlimited pericd 
of examining text-tooks. A few have been chosen, but the 
question of readers, now before the state commission, seems 
likely to be postponed until fall Tre famous California 
text-book law has been successfully evaded by the fiction of 
hiring publishers’ plates. The experiment of trying to 
make text-books a home product has proved a decided fail- 
ure. 

Three Southern states, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, are the latest to adopt a list of state schoo]-books, and 
Mississippi is to follow shortly. In addition, Kansas has 
a‘lopted a list of high school texts, as has Delaware to a lim- 
ited extent. 

These facts show how strong the tendency toward state 
adoptions has become. Practically the whole South has 
adopted this system, which to many educators and publish- 
ers as well seems a mistaken policy. The principle of allow- 
ing teachers no voice in selecting the books which they will 
use, on its face is bad. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that the text suited tothe needs of one teacher 
and of one locality is entirely unsuited to the needs of 
another teacher and another locaiity. The only merit of 
the system is the dubious one of cheavness, which should 
not be permitted to play the large part in adopting text- 
books which it does play in the case of state adoptions. In 
the case of the Southern states strict economy in educa- 
tional matters is, of course, necessary, but the introduction 
of books of the cheapest grade in the cheapest bindings, 
— has occurred in several instances, is an ill-advised 

olicy. 

4 The publishers in general hope that the campaign of state 
adoptions has almost ended, and that a demand for only the 
best books, both as to manufacture and contents, will grow 


difficulties. 


up. 

Trhe outlook for business during the coming months is re- 
garded by most houses as good, and many have extended 
their agency forces for the summer campaign. 

The changes within the publishing world in the year have 
not been as many as during the year preceding, but several 
important changes have occurred. The Morse Co. has been 
absorbed by Silver, Burdett & Co., and the New York offices 
of the two companies have been consolidated. The Globe 
School Book Company has discontinued its Chicago and Boston 
branchesa d has removed fr m its New York office on Fifth 
avenue. Maynard, Merrill & Co., have opened large offices 
on Twenty-third street, New York The educational pub- 
lishers in Boston have lost one of their number in the fail- 
ure of the Lothrop Publishing Company. No. 20 Boylston 
street has become more than ever the headquarters of edu- 
cational publishers, by the addition of the Macmillan Ccm- 
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is the essential in Tools to be used by Manual Training 
students because of the undue strains the Tools are nat- 
urally put to in the hands of the inexperienced. 
have for 20 years made a special study of the exact require- 
ments and know in many cases how to overcome the weak 
points and our Tools are specially made to overcome these 
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We issue an 800 page Tool Catalogue which shows our 
full line of Manual Training Specialties. 
Directors, and purchasers of these goods should send for copy. 
Ask for catalogue No. 1296. 
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pany. The building now has nineteen educational houses as 
its tenants. 

No extremely important change has taken place in Chica- 
go. Asteady growth has been maintained and it seems safe 
to assume that as education is extended, Chicago will become 
more and more ‘the center for the educational trade of 
the country. ll in all, the past year was one of the 
most successful known by the trade, and the prospects for 
the coming year seem almost as good. 


The Merriam Exhibit. 


The St. Louis exhibit of the G. & C. Merriam Company is 
located in the education building, block 7, aisle 1. It occu- 
pies a space 12x16 feet between two doors on the west 
side of the building. It consists of a quartered oak show 
case with gold leaf trimmings, which contains samples of all 
the bindings of Webster’s International Dictionary, together 
with the various bindings of the regular edition of the Col- 
legiate Dictionary, also the various bindings of the special 
thin. paper edition De Luxe, and all of the authentic 
abridgments of the Webster series. 

The case is surrounded by a quartered oak railing, and in 
each of the front corners of the space are holders contain- 
ing dictionaries for the use of the public. There are also 
various abridgments placed on the book racks of the 
holders, 

On the wall at the rear of the show case have been hung 
some of the various diplomas which have been received from 
several previous expositions, both in the United States and 
Paris, —all for which there was room. In the center over- 
looking the space isa bust of Noah Webster; below, an ex- 
cellent likeness of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, who is the editor and chief of the 
International and its abridgments, then the frame contain- 
ing photographs of the three original members of the firm, 
George, Charles, and Homer Merriam. 

There are shown also autograph testimonial letters from 
many noted people, and a frame giving an object lesson and 
a very comprehensive idea of the vast amount of labor in- 
volved in compiling the latest edition of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary. This frame shows first the copy as it 
went to the printer, then the first and second galley proofs, 
also the page proof. There is also shown the specimens of 
the colored plates contained in the International. The ex- 
hibit as a whole is well worth the attention of the visitor, as 
a much better idea of the various bindings and the complete- 
ness of the series can be gained than can be had from any 
printed description. A competent attendant will be pleased 
to extend any possible courtesy to the visitor. 





Don’t think less of yoursystem than you doof your house. 
Give it a thorough cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


One of the best educational exhibits at St. Louis is that 
of the American Book Company. The processes of book mak- 
ing, different t oe and at are shown, as well as the 

The ensem- 
Teachers will 
undoubtedly learn much to their advantage by a careful ex- 


complete list o: ks published by the house. 
ble is not only interesting but attractive. 


amination of the company’s exhibit. 


The Columbia School Suppl 
has purchased the Laboratory 
Park, Ill. 


Company, of Indianapolis, 


mer. The Columbia Company will continue the manufac- 
ture of the Robbins System of Laboratory Appliances, de- 
signed by Mr. Alfred L. Robbins. 


The ‘‘New Oxford Desk,’’ manufactured by the An- 


drews School Furnishing Co., has been, and is being placed 


in a large number of schools. It is constructed of maple 


wood, is finished in cherry, and makes an exceedingly at- 
It is said (o have the strongest fastening 


tractive desk. 
ever invented, and its roller-bearing seat hinge is noiseless, 
automatic, and strong. 
‘New Oxford ’’ no expense oreffort has been spared to pro- 
duce the most perfect school desk on the market. 


nothing to be desired. 


The celebrated Barton Edge Tools began to be manufac- 
Very soon after the Civil war 


tured as long ago as 18382. 
Mr. W. W. Mack went into partnership with Mr. D. R 
Barton, the founder of the house. 
to indicate the agg of the tools made by Mack & Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y. No pains are spared to maintain 
the reputation for superiority which the Barton tools have 
held so many years. The finest English steel and the most 
skilled and experienced workmanship enter into their manu- 
facture, a member of the firm giving his personal superin- 
tendence to the — of the tools. Manual training 
schools and teachers of hand work will do well to become 
acquainted with the superior workmanship of this house. 
Tools can be ordered direct, or thru a hardware dealer. 


Worcester, Mass., has adopted Reed’s Word Lessons, 
Heath’s Readers, and Carpenter’s Australia. 
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uipment Company, of Oak 
By this purchase all the special designs and pat- 
ents of the latter company become the property of the for- 


In getting out the patterns for the 


From a 
mechanical, artistic, and hygienic standpoint, the desk leaves 


These facts are sufficient 
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County Superintendent Hoffman, of Streator, IIl., has re- 
commended the following books for uniform county use: 
Buehler’s Modern English Lessons, Tarbell’s Introductory 
and Complete Geography, Progressive Readers, and Hall’s 
Arithmetic Primers. 


The Kansas text-book commission has endorsed the fol- 
lowing books: Webster’s International Dictionary, Common 
School, Primary School, High School, and Academic dic- 
tionaries, all published by the G. & C. Merriam Company; 
pear os ge Primary Language Series; Foster’s Historical 
= owe Map, and Rand, McNally’s First Steps in Business 

C s. 


T: Ee Kimpton, who is well known to bookmen as the rep- 
resentative of The Macmillan Company, in Virginia, has been 
seen about Boston recently. 


La, Savitz, the well-known New Jersey schoolman, is 
representing the Macmillan Company in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania during the summer months. 


A. W. Macy is representing the Oxford University Press, 
with Chicago as his headquarters. H. V. Clulow is the rep- 
resentative of the same company in the East. 


H. H. Titsworth, until recently Chicago manager of the 
Macmillan Company, is now with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, with headquarters in Chicago. This adds an- 
other prominent bookman to the list of insurance men. 


Supt. George F. Bell, of Racine, Wis., has assumed 
charge of the school supply department of C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The department aims to supply all equip- 
ment needed in a school building. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have acquired King’s 
formerly published by the D. — Company. 
Green & Company are now in contro 
formerly owned by the Lothrops. 


The educational department of D. Appleton & Company 
reports the adoption of several of its high school texts in a 
number of cities and states. The list of books which this 
department of the well-known house has brought out is an 
exceptionally strong one, and is a valuable addition to ed- 
ucational texts. 

Josiah Jordan is again in the educational trade field as 
manager of the school-book department of the Central 
School Supply House. 


eography, 
ongmans, 
of Smith’s ‘‘ Civics,’’ 





NEW TEXT-BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 


FOR. THE GRADES 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 


Three volumes, covering the pioneer history of the whole country, 
for supplementars reading in intermediate and grammar schools. 


Dickson’s A Hundred Years of Warfare 


For supplementary reading from sixth to eighth grade; the plan is 
the same as that of the preceding book of the series, ‘* From the Old 
World to the New.” These volumes form a connected history of our 
a the discovery of America to the founding of our gov 
ernment. 


Wright’s Heart of Nature Series 


Three books of charming nature stories for children of from the 
fourth to the eighth year of school life: uniquely illustrated. 





FOR. HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of 
Economics 


An adaptation for High Schools of Ely’s Outlines of Economics, 
largely used in American Colleges. The new book combines both 
economic history and economictheory. It will be found to meet 
the requirements of secondary schools better than any other text- 
book in the science now published. 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United 
States 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of this standard text-book. 
fue _ high school text-book in United States history now pub- 
ished. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF DEMONSTRATED MERIT 


Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 
For all grades in which Geography is taught. 
Channing’s United States Histories 
First Lessons Short History 


Govealer the whole field of United States history below the high 
school. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English 


Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in 
English Grammar 


These books constitute a complete and thorough course in English 
composition and grammar, for the Grades. 


Coman and Kendall’s Short History of Eng- 
land 


Especially adapted for use in the Grammar Grades. 


Tarr’s New Physical Geography 


Thoroughly moderr in stibject-matter and presentation; the illus- 
trations are exceptionally numerous and valuable. 





Wilson’s Nature Readers 


Two Books, for the first four years of school life. 


Trotter’s Geography of Commerce 


Fully meets the requirements of commercial schools and secondary 
schools—in brief, of ali institutions training for business life. 


Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Composition 


A First and a Second High School Course, in two volumes or bound 
together. 


Ashley’s American Government 


Botsford’s Ancient History, and Histories of 
Greece, of the Orient and Greece, and of 
Rome 


Coman and Kendall’s History of England 
Adams’ European History 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Atlanta . San Francisco 
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P. H. Venor is now representing Longmans, Green & Co. 
in Michigan and Indiana. 


Supt. J. H. Secrist, of Ottawa, O., is representing the 
American Book Co. 


_ Miss Bonnie E. Snow, supervisor of drawing in Minneapo- 
lis, has resigned to accept a position on the editorial staff of 
The Prang Educational Co. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge have issuec a neat, classified 
price list of their educational publications. The list is ex- 
tensive and contains many excellent books. 


The L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, of Boston, Mass., 
have issued a valuable syllabus, ‘‘ Elementary Chemical 
Theory,’’ by H. H. Brown, of Belmont, Cal. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn, of Ginn & Company is one of the fore- 
most leaders in ——s for tne Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress to be held in Boston next October. 


Do you wish a pencil sharpener that does its work and does it 
well? Send to J. M. Olcott& Company for the Climax Pen- 
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cil Sharpener, examine it and use it, and judge for yourself. 
You can get it on ten days trial; that is, the firm takes all 
the risk and lets you be the judge. 


C. A. Duvall has resigned his position with Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, to enter other business fields. 


Newson & Company. 


Frank B. Pelton is now representin n 
eld will wish him suc- 


His many friends in the educational 
cess in his new position. 


Silver, Burdett & Company are well represented at the 
N.E. A. convention. Almost the whole managing force of 
the New York office has made the trip to St. Louis. 

Haviland Stevenson, the popular representative of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, is in Nashville, Tenn., working on the 
state adoptions. Mr. Stevenson has been extremely suc- 
cessful in the South during the past year. 5S 

Mr. Warfield, who represented the house in the Virginia 
campaign, has been about New York recently. Mr. War- 
field is one of the most genial of bookmen, and is extremely 
popular among his fellow distributors of text-books. 





List of Educational Books. 


[Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of June 25. ] 





Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene. oe ee a NT Zoology. 
. akiston. 
Hutchison, J. _C.: Lessons in Physiology and Peabody, J, E.: Laboratory Exercises in Anatomy Baskett (J. N.) and Ditmars (R. L.): Story of 
Hygiene. S80c.; bds., 40c. Maynard. and Physiology. 2nd ed. 60c. Holt. the Amphibians and Reptiles. 60c. 
——Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. $1.10. Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene. Appleton. 
: Maynard. $1.10. ’ Macmillan. Colton, B. P.: Zodlogy, Descriptive and Practical. 
Jegi, J. I: Practical Lessons in Human Physiol- Practical Physiology. $5.20. Longmans. Pt. 1, $1.00; pt. 2, 60c. Heath. 
_ .08¥. $1.00. Macmillan. Pratt, N. M.: Body Beautiful. $1.25. Baker. ——Teachers’ Manual to same. 25c. Heath. 
Kelly, M. A. B.: Health Charts. 60c. Price (W. H.) and Eagleton (S. C.): Three French, N. S.: Animal Activities. $1.20. 
f Educational. Charts of Nervo-Vascular System. 50c. : ngmans. 
Kimber, D. C.: Text-Book of Anatomy and : Davis. Greenleaf, E. M. C.: Stories and Tales from the 
_. Physiology for Nurses. $2.50. Macmillan. Rossiter (F. M.) and Rossiter (M. H.): Story of Animal World. 50c. Educational. 
Kirkes, W. S.: Handbook of Physiology. $3.00; a Living Temple. $1.00. Revell. Hertwig, R.: Manual of Zodlogy. $3.00. Holt. 
$3.75. f Wood. Shafer, E. A.: Directions for Class Work in Prac- Howes, G. B.: Atlas of Practical Elementary 
Knapp, A.: How to Live. 36c. Silver. tical Physiology. -00. Longmans, Zobtomy. $3.50. Macmillan. 
Krohn, W. 0.: Graded Lessons in Hygiene. 60c. Shaw, C. W. 8.: Text-Book of Nursing. $1.75. Jordan (D. §.), Kellogg (V. L.) and Heath (H.): 
; ; a Appleton. Appleton. Animal Studies. $1.25. Appleton. 
—First Book in Hygiene. 35c. Appleton. Stowell, T, B.: Syllabus of Lectures on Physiol- ——and Price (G. C.): Animal Structures. 50c. 
Lind, G. D.: Lessons in Physiology for Begin- ogy. _ $1.00. Bardeen. Appleton. 
ners. 60c. é finds, Turner, J, Jr.: Physiology of the Human Body ——and Others: Animals. A Text-Book of Zodl- 
——Lessons in Physiology for High Schools. $1.25. and Hygiene. $3.00. ogy. $1.80. Appleton. 
Hinds Sun Ptg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. an, D. §., ed.: True Tales of Birds and 
Lowne, B. T.: Aids to Physiology. 50c.; pa., 35c. Walters, F. M.: Elements of Physiology. 80c. — 40¢. Heath. 
B Putnam H. J. Stephens, Houghton, Mich. Keller, I, A.: Exercises in Zodlogy. 1.50. 
Marshall, C. ¥F.: Elementary Physiology for Webster, R. W.: Absorption of Liquids by Animal ee iat See “ie McVey 
Nurses. 75c. : Tissues. 50c. Univ. of Chicago Press. Kellogg, V. L.: Elementary Zodlogy. $1.12. Holt. 
E. R. Pelton, 19 E. 16th St.. N. Y. Youmans, W. J.: Fisiologfa é Higfene. 831.50. Pia, B.: Story of Animal Life. “32 
Marshall, J.: Physiological Diagrams. 11 Sheets. Appleton. X , Appleton. 








The Appleton School Books 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By ELLEN E., KENYON-WARNER, Pd.D. 

BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited by 

Jenny B. MERRILL, Pd.D. Now ready. Each 30 cents. 
MetTHop—The development of a vocabulary in 
exact sequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both analysis and synthesis. SuByJECT MATTER— 
Unlike all other method and phonic readers. The 
Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YounG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 
LAMBERT L. JAcKsoN, A.M, Head of Department of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 


Now Ready. 
BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years. 35 cents. 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents. 
The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught 
through problems drawn from everyday life. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KROHN, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 
GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM 
O. Kroun, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 
For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted by 
the State of Virginia. 








SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Each the Best of Its Kind 


Judson and Bender’s 
Graded Literature Readers 





Reed’s 
Word Lessons A Complete Speller 
Introductory Language Work 
Reed and Kellogg’s 
Graded Lessons in English 
Higher Lessons in English 
High School Grammar 
Montgomery's 
Modern Bookkeeping 
Peter’s 


Modern Chemistry 
Hutchison’s 
Physiologies 
Maynard's 
English Classic Series 





Maynard, Merrill § Zo. 


Publishers 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, - Rew York 
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Merrill, J, A.: Studies in Zodlogy. 75c. Am. Bk. 

Monteith, J. and C.: Some Useful Animals, and 

What They Do for Us. 50c. m. Bk. 
Mudge, G. P.: Text- Book of Zodlogy. oe 50. 

gmans. 

Orton, J.: General Zodlogy. $1.8 i Bk. 

Pratt, H. §.: Course in sieerebente Zoblogy. 


$1.25. 
Pyle, K.: Stories of Humble Friends. yo a 


Bisertom S B.: ead ieee a General 
ison, 

Weed (C. eM.) ond Crossman (R. W.): Laboratory 

Guide for Beginners in Zodlogy. 60c. Heath. 

Wilder, H. H.: Synopsis of ‘Aeinal a 

t. 


Oc. Hol 
Weysse, A. W.: Synoptic Text-Book of Zodlogy. 
$4.00. Macmillan. 











Axes 


History and Biography. 


Adams (Charles pai and Trent (W. P.): 
History of the U. $1.50. llyn 
Atherton, E., ed.: ‘relies of Marco Polo, 


. , ———. 
American Stories. E. E. Hale, aE 
Giobe ‘Schooi Bk. 
Andrews, Jane: Seven Little Sisters. New ed. 
With an introduction by Eliza Parsons mee 
kins. $1.00. 
Bowne, H. E.: Teaching of History and Civies : = 
the Elementary and Secondary School. $1.50. 
Longmans. 
Boyer, C. ©.: General History Waymarks. 65c. 
Lippincott. 
Foster, E. G.: Illustrative Historical Chart. 318. 
rane. 
Hamlin, A. D. F.: Text-Book of the History of 
Architecture. "$2. -<" Longmans. 
Historic Lives Series. $1. Appleton. 
=. E. W.: iy tor a and Dinriet 
chools. -00. Ginn. 
Kinnicutt, G.: Story of Acadia. 10c. Flanagan. 
Labberton, R. H.: Universal History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. $2.40. Silver. 


>Z>=H=COr 





“POSV=t POMBO y Za wr p 


BOY tOwary 











Macmillan’s New History Readers; go T APP AN’ Ss OUR COUNTRY’S STOR Y. 
i H. E.: Stories of Great eee | An Elementary History of the United States. 65 cents. 
McM , C. A.: Special Method in Hist 75e. | 
alas ee ae FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mowry, W. A. and A. M.: America’s Great Men ee i 
and their Deeds. 60c. Silver. For Grammar Grades. §1.00. 
Old South Leaflets. V. 5, $1.50; § nit Lame ‘ 
Macmillan. 
Parsons, R.: oe ee a itl ; LARNED Ss HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
s . " ~ 
Plutarch, Alcibiades. 25e.. Edueational, For Secondary Schools. $1.40. 
Report of the New England Teachers’ Association. 
60c. Macmillan. 
American History. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
Botsford, G. W.: Ancient History for Decnees. 4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Ave., New York 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1.50. illan. 
Lord, J. K.: Atlas of the Geography an ‘Tietery 

of the Ancient World. $1.50; pa., 75c. 
Sanborn. 


O other publishers of commercial text books l + AND TR A 4 NG all 
have had the experience in commercial work 


that POWERS & LYONS have had. No 


other publishers have paid so much attention to the 
pedagogy of commercial subjects as they have. Their 
books combine the latest practices of business with 
the best methods of presentation. They publish more 


than forty works on commercial subjects. 




















JUST A FEW TITLES. 


Office Methods and Practical 

Put t 8 
Bookhoeping. icag course and ons torn akert 
Widely used by high schools. 


Lyons’ Commercial Laly, The Jeading 
subject. Furnished in state editions 


SNILUVOUIONIN YOI 





STOOHOS AUVWIHd 404 








Modern Commercial Arithmetic. 
an tes ee We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Kin- 


- i i 1 Aid d offer 
Modern Business Speller. Contains, all dergarten Supplies and Primary School Aids an 


tures of the speller you like and other features you j bu 
Soon ow teil a ee” to Teachers and School Boards an opportunity to buy 


direct from the factory. 
Send us your “bid sheets” when they are ready and 


get better prices than ever before. If your list is not 


The Correspondence of schools with reference to these 
books is solicited, 





ADDRESS made up from our catalog state whose catalog is used. 





Nel York . |S | San 


Chicago RRM) Froncisco | ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















SEND FOR CATALOG. 
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Rawlinson, G.: Manual of Ancient. $3.50. 

. Oxford. 
Rolin, C.: Ancient History. 4 vy. Wessels. 
Smith, P.: Ancient History. 3 v. 6. Appleton. 
West, W. M.: Ancient History to the Death of 

Charlemagne. $1.50. Allyn. 
Wolfson, A. M.: Essentials in Ancient History. 

$1.50. Am. BE. 


Modern History. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Hazen, M, “S00 Hazen’s Elementary History of 


the U. > orse. 
Johnston History of the U. S. $1.00. Holt. 
Landes, a: B.: Complete a. 25c. 
A. Owen on. a, ,. 5 
Learned, x ‘N.: History. a U. 8S. for 
ondary Schools. $1.4 Heston, 
Lawler, T. B.: Revettinns of American History. 


1.00. inn. 
Lewis, M.; History of the Expedition under the 
Command of Captains Lewis and Clark. 
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Arnold, H. L.: Complete Deckbeauar. $5.00. 
i . Magazine. 
Atkinson, E. C.: Modern Methods oe ookkeeping. 
1.50. E. Atkinson, —— Cc 


Baker, J. W.: Reference Book, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Office Practice. d 

Southern Pub. 

Practical Text-Book Pub. 


Practical Text-Book Pub. 


Bank Bookkeeping.  30c 


——Blanks for Same. 





Cambridge Modern History. $4.00. Macmillan. Bogle, A. M.: Comprehensive me, ~ 
Ducondray, M. G.: History of Modern a McMaster, J. B.: History of the American People ¥ . Macmillan. 
2.25. ppleton. 2.50.” Appleton. Curtiss, C, C,: American Standard a 
Emerson, E., Jr.: aes of the Nineteenth ——Compendio de Historia de los Estados Unidos. High School ed. $1.00. 
Century Year by Ye odd. $1. Economy 7s % nea $1.50. 
Keltie (J. 8.) and Renwick, (I. P. A.), eds.: wenn, W. J.: America in its Relation to the G. Woolson & Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
—" s Year Book. $3.00. Macmillan. Great Epochs of History. $1.00. Little, Garcke Ey and Fells (J. M.): Factory Accounts. 
Myers, P. Van Medieval aa Modern History. warsh 0, H.: Outlines of U. 8. History. 25c. an Nostrand. 
Pt. 2, $1.2 Ginn. Jil Flanagan. Gilbert, A. L.: Modern Business oe 
: , D H: 7 , a P “ly 
United States History. ans, SEs, Bagtaner’s Amaciees EE aeslaln, 8..G.: Beckvenstng Bett: Taught. $1.00. 
. Rs rak ° 
Adams (C. > Ki.) an and Trent (W. P.): History, of Morris, C.: Elementary History. Pt. Pattee: Goodyear, 8, H.: hoe ge Bi of "4 “sito. . 
S- Allyn. = Ls. Goodyear-Marshall Pub. edar Rapids, Ia. 
pen. .A. “Saas History. 50. euaes er W. A.: Territorial Growth of = So Guide to Business Practice. ‘glementary, 400. j 
" ablet of Instructions c.; Intermediate 
Ae ia inate Peisase “Ue GPpUMAME Nabe Unidos § Palace Advancents de amtriee, Guide, Oe; “Hubler, Toes Complege Guide, 
’ .00; Tablet, $1. lis 
ie J Barnes’ Elementary History of the Riayeth J. C.: History of the U. S§. a Hirsch, A.: Science of meer Ts 
. S.. Told in Biographies. 60c. Am. Bk. School ed., 80c.; Academic ed. $1 20 A. Hirsch, 621 Broadway, N. 
Birth of the Nation. 50c. Dir. O. S. W. scti * “““kKm. Bk. Ingerson, C. IL: Normal” Method cf Double-Entry 
Blaisdell (A. F.) and Ball (F, K.): Hero Stories Robinson, M. P.: Evolution of the Mason and Bookkeeping. 50c. 
from Am. History. 50c. Ginn. itn Taw. Se. Interstate Book Co., Chicago. 
Brady, C. T.: Conquest of the emcees $1.25. M. P. Robinson, 113 S. 3d St., Richmond, Va. Lyte. E._0.: Bookkeeping Blanks. Sower. 
™ w. G: Appleton. ginin (H.) and Elbridge (H.): Early American Marsh, C, C.: La Ciencia de Teneduria. $1.50. 
wae, History of the United States History for Young Americans. 75¢ Appleton. 
2 anon ~ Civil Ws ar. Macmillan. " Educational. ——Juengo de Libros en Blancos. $1.00 
rieerican History. “Seo” Influences in -AM- Schouler, J.: Elehty Years of Union, 1783-1865. Appleton. 
erican istory. $1.2 ‘ Ginn. 1.75 ’ Dodd. ——Teneduria de Libros, Partida Sencilla. = 50. 
Bruce, F. A.: School History of the U. 8. $1 Scollard (C.) and Rice (W. de G. C.): Ballads eton. 
Coldwell sks Bk. of Valor and Victory. $1.50. Revell. Massey, R. W.: Bookkeeping and Business Prac: 
ae my yy Outlines of American History Semple, E. C.: American History and Its Geog- tice. $2.00. Gilbert, Columbus, Ga. 
for the Constitutional Period. 40c Tae Cantiittens. $3.00 Houghton. Moore (J. H.) and Miner (G. W.): Accounting 
Codperative Bk. Co., 318 N Fa gg aq South. J. Story of Our Country in Poetry and and Business Practice. Complete — 
1 , Neb, 1.40. sinn. 
Chancellor, W. E.: Text-Book of American His- Song = agar, ——Shorter Course. $1.10. Ginn. 
tory with Bibliography. $1. 00, Morse. Steele, J. - on oO ot ee History. of — ae ——— to accompany Complete 
Channing, E.: First Lessons in U. S. History. 60c. Tappan, E ‘i: = Country’s Glory. 65¢ Course. inn 
. a _ Macmillan. sin piacpinats Houghton, Neal (E. Vv.) a Cragin (C. T.): Modern Tilus- 
Davidson, W. M.: History of the U. S. 80c. Thompeon R. E.: Hand of God in Am. History. trative Bookkeeping. 85c. Bk. 
Scott. a ~~" Groweil, Packard’s Commission Bookkeeping. 30c.; Blanks, 
Dawes, Mrs. 8. E.: Stories of Our Country. V. 1 Thompson W.: History of the U. S. for Schools. 80c. S. S. Packard Co., N. Y. 
_ and 2; ea., 4Ne. : Educational. $1.00.’ Heath, Read, F. H.: , Bookkeeping, oa Arithmetic 
Dickson, M. S.: Hundred Years of Warfare. _50e, United States in the 19th Century. 50c P and Correspondence. $1.25; $1.75. Ziegler. 
7 . Macmillan. ’ Dir. 0. S. W. Shaw, J. W.: Busy Man’s Bookkeeping. 36c. 
Essleston, E.: New Century History of the U. S. Wasner, H.: Current History. 25... Heath. 
; Am. Bk Saar, 2s “* “Whitaker & R. ——Elementary Bookkeeping. 60c. Heath. 
Ellis. E. S.: Historical Readings Maetentiye Ky Wells, P. P., ed.: Literature of Am. History: Snyder (C.) and Thurston (E. L.): Gebveraal 
American Patriotism. 60c. Si Supplement for 1900 and 1901 $1.00 si Syst®i of Practical Bookeeping. 25. 
—Young People’s History of Our Country. $1. “00. a ; : Houghton Am. Bk. 
: . Sanborn, 8 ‘Tanner, H. T.: Practical Business Instructor. 
Elson, H. W.: History of the U. S. $1.75. Bookkeeping. $1.25. 
_ Macmillan. Burrows Bros., 133 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Hart. A, B.: Epoch Maps, Illustrating American Adgie, W.: Modern Bookkeeping and Accounts. weehene, _H. C.: Railway Auditor. 25c. 
History. 50c. Longmans, 3 pts. Pt. 2, Intermediate, 40c. Macmillan. . Y. Uniy. School of Commerce, N. Y. 


Every School Official 


Knows that the TEXT-BOOKS WEAR OUT and Become 
Very SOILED. 





OVER 1500 SCHOOL BOARDS have found the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


To be the ONLY PRACTICAL SOLUTION! 
ADJUST EASILY—FIT PERFECTLY AND NEATLY—Made of 
Our Book Covers PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE, waterproof and germproof. 


STRONG and DURABLE enough to LAST a FULL SCHOOL YEAR of WEAR, TEAR, SOILING, 
and HANDLING and will make the books Last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer than usual. 
Keep the INSIDES of the 


Our Self Binders ana Transparent Paper i ti 1SIDES of the 


PAIR, and have NEVER FAILED to give satisfaction and to CREATE A SAVING! 


ONLY about 3 PER CENT. of the COST of your TEXT-BOOKS Will PROVIDE 
this “SYSTEM,” giving COMPLETE PROTECTION. 





‘ruat LLolden Patent Book Cover Co. “s.22" 
P. 0. BOX 643 Springfield, Mass. SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
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OUR MOTTO: 


“e “JUDGE BY THE QUALITY” 
<a Stenographers’ Note Books 


|» | Students’ Note Books 
Composition Books 


rt make 
WRITING Drawing Books 
TABLETS S$ Spelling Tablets 
¢ ‘ Examination Papers 
. . (White and Manila) 
for polite 4, ‘ 
d QO Practice Papers 

correspondence. QO (White and Manila) 
Write for our new School Catalogue and samples . <> > Educational] 

of our Educational Papers. Papers 





oe) of all 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. a 75 = 


SALESROOM: Offices and Factory: ya 
302 Broadway North 9th St. & Wythe Ave. FS j 
Room 206, New York Brooklyn, N. Y. ~< 


Please mention The School Journal 


Money will not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health s» 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ade 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 
The most improved and modern adjustable wenn known are made at the world’s center of 


school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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A Series of Readers that approaches the ideal 


GRADED CLASSICS 


In Texas alone nearly half a million copies of Graded Classics 
have been bought and used during the past Season. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 


EAGLE DRAWING PENCILS 


~ EAGLE STANDARD REG?. 








GUT %3 ACTUAL LENGTH 
STANDARD NO. 2—Soft Medium degree. Contains the Purest of Graphite, Smooth and Durab‘e Leads. 








ACADEMIC NO. 216, Soft; No. 217, Soft Medium; No. 241, Medium Black. 


Are reliable in quality, accurate in grading, contain a superior quality of graphite, 
and always give perfect satisfaction. 


Send for samples and prices 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








SPECIAL COMBINATION | 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 


New Books for Art Instruction 


Text-Books of Art Education 











may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this | 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) _ - - $2.75 
with Tinsley’s Artistic “and 
Practical BasKetry ($1.10) 2.50 
with Taylor’s Class Manage- 
ment (90c.) - - 2.40 
with Month by Month books: 
3.80 
set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 4.80 
with Dutton’s School Manage: 
ment ($1.12)- —- 2.75 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 
Moral Training ($1.40) - 
with King’s Psychelogy of 
Child Development ($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 
ADDRESS 





A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive 
Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for 
First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
III. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals. ) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
Vv. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 


The work in each book is 





INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 878 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 














set, paper ($2.25) - 
with Month by Month books; 
3.00 
with Cramer’s TalKs to Students 
onthe Artof Study ($1.10) 2.75 
E. L. KELLOGG 6CO. - ggpencnnaee will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORK communicating with advertisers. 
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Educational Outlook. 


An interesting incident in connection 
with the commencement exercises of 
Williams, college, on June 22, was the 
reading by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
of apart of the graduating oration of 
his father, who was graduated from the 
college one hundred years ago. 


The following have been elected as the 
officers of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association for 1904-1905: 
President, Mr. H. D. Faye, of Putnam; 
vice-president, Mr. Stone, of Danielson; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. J. R. 
Fancey, of Greenville; executive commit- 
tee: J. H Harroun, Willimantic; Miss 
Mary Crofton, New London; Miss C. A. 
Steavens, Norwich. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Hotchkiss school the Rev. Huber 
G. Buehler, who has been a professor of 
English at the school since it was 
founded, was elected headmaster to suc- 
ceed the late Edward G. Coy. Mr. Bueh- 
ler is a graduate of Gettysburg college, 
Pennsylvania, class of ’83, and later 
taught Latin and Greek at St. James’ 
college. Heis the author of ‘‘Modern 
English,’’ a book widely read by English 
students. 


Dr. Horace Ellis, president of the Ida- 
ho State Normal school, has accepted 
the offer of the presidency of Vincennes 
university. 


The City college of Baltimore, of 
which Prof. Francis Soper is the princi- 
pal, has had two commencements this 
year. It came about from changing, in 
1900, the course of study from five years 
to fo:r, so that the classes entering in 
1899 and in 1900 both graduate. At the 
graduation of the five year class Mr. Clay 
Timanus as mayor made his first pub- 
lic appearance, and in his brief address 
he called attention to the fact that he ap- 
aggre in the place of the late Mayor 

cLane, who was to have given the 
diplomas. The diplomas bear the signa- 
ture of both mayors, since they had all 
been signed before Mayor McLane’s 





death. 


A remarkable feat of memory is re-| 
ported from Loyola college, Baltimore. | 
Clark J. Fitzpatrick, a freshman aged | 
fifteen has committed to memory the 
whole of Homer’s Odyssey, a work of 
about 12,000 lines. In an examination 
upon the poem, after answering the reg- 
ular questions for a half hour the! 
visitors were requested to put any ques- 
tion to him bearing upon the work, and 
he answered every one correctly. | 


Philadelphia. | 


Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk, pastor of St. | 
Mathew’s Lutheran Church, John Trevor | 
Custis,and Stephen W. White have been 
appointed to judge the competitive es- 
says of Central high school students for 
the Associated Alumni prizes, to be 
awarded at thecommencement. JohnC. 
Bell, district attorney, will present the 
prizes to the successful candidates. It 
is — that the Central high school 
will this month graduate the largest 
class in its history. Last year there 
were 158 graduates, and this year the 
number is expected to be over 160, of 
whom thirty-two will graduate from the 
department of commerce. 

The graduating class will this year ex- 
ceed 160 and so be the largest in the his- 
tory of theschool. Thirty-two of these 
belong to the department of commerce. 
The district attorney, JohnC. Bell, Esq., 
will present the Associated Alumni 
prizes to the successful competitors 
whose essays are selected by the com- 
mittee of examination. 








Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTIFUTE EQUAL TO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 











Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 
Novel in Within the Reach of 
Construction Every School 
Takes All 3 Write for Descriptive 
Accessories | \ vidlcaecatiainicea Uf lea 
| y 
McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON COMPANY CHICAGO 
Todd Adjustable |*ix’* 
Hand Loom ey" 





For School, Kindergarten, and Home 


A PRACTICAL HELP in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work. The Todd Looms, 
adopted in many cities, are indorsed by leading 
teachers. The metal lcom adjustable to riveted 
buttons, price, 75«. The combination rug and 
hammock loom, Perfection, meets every re- 
quirement for weaving, price, 30c. This }oom is 
made to order in large sizes. The No. 1 aloom, soft 
wood, is used in many public schools, price, 15¢. 

**Hand Loom Weaving,’’ by MATTIE 
Puipps Topp, is the only practical book on this 
subject, price, 90c. All kinds of Weaving Materi- 
als at wholesale and retail. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Todd & Todd 


730 E. '8th St., Minneapolis, - 


Loom No. 2. 





Minn. 





Established 1884 


EK. J. Johnson G Co., 


38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


Slate BlacKboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 
smooth surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 
brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints — fitting; nothing left 
undene to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 
i%$ We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; 
it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. Don’t 
use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 
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For the Tourist who desires to unite 
Service Exclusively pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. 
HIP For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 

For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 

Three. sailings each week_between 7 
ree, 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 
Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 
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The Greater New York. 


Dr. Carl F. Kayser, of the De Witt 
Clinton high school, has succeeded Mr. 
Frank Rollins as principal of the Even- 
ing High school for men. Miss Helen 
A. Stein willbe the principal of the East 
Side Evening high school for women. 
Mr. Harold E. Buttrick will succeed Dr. 
O. D. Clark as principal of the Brooklyn 
high school for men. 


The board of education has by a unani- 
mous vote placed itself on record as op- 
osed to any discriniinaiion against the 
Garmal college graduates in determin- 
ing the qualifications of teachers. The 


absence was also granted to Dr. Rollins 
to visit manual training high schools in 
Boston, New Haven, and neighboring 
cities. 

The play centers closed for the year 
June 11, The season has been character- 
ized by a large attendance. This was 
the largest inthe borough of Manhattan, 
as was to be expected. In many of the 
centers the closing was marked by 
special exercises in which the clubs had 
a part. Experiments have been made 
from time to time during the season look- 


ing forward to special instruction in the 


several centers next year. Literary 
societies especially could be made to de- 
velop power of self-government in boys 
and girls. 

The board of education has decided to. 
name the new manual training high 
school the Stuyvesant high school in the 
place of the Hewitt. 

Commissioner Adams, chairman of the 
building committee, states that contracts 
have been placed since January 1 for 
27,750 additional sittings. If the board 


of education had the sites it could let 


contracts that would provide 29,850 more. 





board of examiners have interpreted the 





by-laws so s to make these graduates 
ineligible for examination for the high 
school certificate. They have done this 
upon the claim that the degrees given 
by the college are not recognized by the 
state board of regents. But, as the 
superintendent has admitted, the regents 
have recognized the college, and hence 
the graduates are eligible for such ex- 
aminations and certificates. 


The board of education has under con- 
sideration the adoption of uniform rules 
guiding the absences of teachers, and 
the length of time for which excuses 
can be granted. For a year no excuses 
have been allowed teachers holding tem- 

rary licenses. All manner of plans 
lave been suggested, but the one that 
seems the most fair and reasonable is to 
accept a simple doctor’s certificate. 


Dr. Maxwell was granted a leave of 
absence to attend the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion, and Dr. Buchanan, of the De Witt 
Clinton high school, was authorized to 
represent the department of education, 
his expenses being paid. A leave of 











Rhode [sland Building, St. Louis Exposition. 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest, and Substantial 
Maps Published. 2 2 Latest and Best. 


Bold, Clear, and Striking. # e # # 


They are re- 
—» vised tp to date 
Sand authentic, 
showing the 
m latest geograph- 
“i ical discoveries 
Wand political 
| changes in every 
part of the 
fw . The out- 
i lines of coun- 
tries and states 
4 are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
cross the largest 
school-room. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
rom Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. ‘The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 














. Set of Eight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 
Spring Roller. 
They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 
The full_ set of Eight Consists of the following Countries of the 


World: WrEsTERN HEMISPHERE, size 41 x 58 inches; EasteRN HEMI- 
SPHERE, size 41 by 58 inches ; NortTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; SouTH 
AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; UNITED STaTEs, CANADA, and MEXICO, size 
41 x 58 inches; Evrops, size 41 x 58 inches; ASIA, size 41 x 58 inches, 
AFRIcA, size 41 x 58 inches. 

List price Our price 


Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 $11.00 
Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers - 20.00 7.00 
Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 1.85 
Any one map, on common roller 3.00 1.00 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, bul 
geographically. 

Do your children know to what extent ? 

Supvly vor # 8 ‘hools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps. 

Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 
Furniture, Supplies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 








“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 
E ACH is devoted to a compact, concise 





discussion of the principles and methods 
of a particular branch. They are written 
from the school-room standpoint and 
contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Each is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible cloth 











covers. 25 cents each. . 

No ¥ AUTHOR 
1. Howto Manage Busy Work - - - = Kellogg 
2. Howto Teach Botany -  - - 2 ie 
3. Howto Teach Paper Folding - - - - Latter 
4. Howto Teach Reading - - ~ - 7 Kellogg 
5. Howto Make School-Room Charts - -— = a 
6. HowtoTeach Minerals - - - - = Payne 
7. Howto Teach Birds - - - - - - ik 
8. How to Teach Bugs and Beetles - - - = 
9. Howto Teach Fractions - - - - = Kellogg 

10. Howto Teach Clay Modeling - - - - a 

11. Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic - -— - Seeley 

12. How to Teach Butterflies and Bees - - - Payne 

13. HowtoTeach History - - - - - Elson. 

14. How to Teach Composition Writing - - = - Kellogg 

15. How to Teach Constructive Work - - = = Codd: 

16. Howto Teach About Aquatic Life - - - Payne 

17. Howto Teach About Trees’ - - - - “ 

18. Howto Bea Successful Teacher - - Kellogg 

19. Howto Decorate the School-Room - -— = Coburn 


In Preparation: 

20. How to Teach Geography - - . 
21. How to Teach Physiology - - - 
22. How to Teach Penmanship - - 7 
28. Howto Teach Spelling - - - - 
Write us for special terms on the set. We publish nine other 
libraries for teachers. An agent wanted in every town. Every 
teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


E.L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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May was 75,084, some 13,000 more than 
at the same time last year. This shows Have an excellence peculiarly thei y 
= = “es building i — a Pictures own. The best results an only eulanal 
not equal the increase in the demand. by the best methods and means—th 
Ki best results in Photograph, Poster, <a 





Mounted gas by using the best mounting past 
‘ =——-m by using the best mounting paste— 
With a 


sy 
Hi IGGI NS’ 3 | , circulars free from 
PHOTO CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


44 At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists?’ ye 
Materials and Stationery "s 
MANUFACTURERS y 


The General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen has received a gift of $50,000 
from Mr. Carnegie in addition to the 
$250,000 previously contribute?. This 
will enable the society to complete the 
addition to the building used for the 
Mechanics’ institute, formerly the 
Berkeley school, so as to accommodate 
nearly fourteen hundred young men in 
their evening school. This year they 
have had 690, the full capacity of their 
accommodations, with as many more on 
the waiting list. The classes continue 
from 7 to 9:30 in the evening, and most 
of the young men in attendance work in 
stores during the day. 


Many Principals Named. 
Edward N. Jones has been nominated 


for the principalship of the New_York 
Training School for Teachers, and John 

H. Denbigh as principal of the Morris 

high school. «ggg. 5" 2 


The a Cae principals “¢ — 
app inted : Manhattan—Edward R. Mc- Applied to the Smok 
Guire, P. S. 44; Mary A. Underhill, 130, ene atinaieiiines 
Coal 


Bronx—Charles M. Babcock, 3 grammar; 
William L. Rabenort, 9 grammar ; C. Saves Time 
Labor 


Warren Hawkins, 26; Plowden Stevens, 
Jr., 6; Lewis A. Beardsley, 28. Brook- 
Pr 1 Escape of 
even S Coal Gas 
Additional Heat and 


lyn—George M. Davidson, 72; Matilda 
é. Skene, 20; Mary C. Donohue, 28; 

Gives an Even Temperature 
night and day 


other mounting can only be attained 


A 3-0z jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or 


SRB BRERER 





NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 
I O U N I i R Main Office, 271 Ninth St. { Brooklyn, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St.) N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Anna G. Bauer, 183 ; Carrie Ikenheimer, 
148; Katherine R. Callahan, 115. Prin- 
cipal William A. Boylan was transferred 
from 44 to 46 grammar, Manhattan ; W. 
T, B. S. Imlay, from 72 to 73, Brooklyn ; 
Henry Ludwig, Jr., from 133 to 145 
Brooklyn, and Monica Ryan, from 77 to 
Be sal ing principals and teachers|| R b 
he following principals an achers ded : ‘ . . 

have — retired? Mani aan Pee eieienittasiiiia dines Specified by Architects. 
Emma A. rt, 58; Jennie M. Bill, 51; The U. S. ; ; : wpe 
Elle J. Ciare, a: Gah Dade, e Government and Railroads use it, and thousands of individuals. 
sarees eee Pee tee | MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 
prineipal, 7 Aone A. Haines, 12; Mary Srom whom highest recommendations have been received. 

Fie ion Foe ten 6; ‘ ,° delaide af Send for Illustrated Booklet and Testimonials from School Boards and Individuals. 
Phillips, 141. _Bronx—Mary F. Wright, 


Waters, 2 Aoucens-Kate A Bergen, | AZOLIPYLE CO.,237 WaterSt., N.Y. 
More Men in the Schools. | 


Under the influence of the Male Teach- | 
ers’ Association, a movement has been | 
inaugurated toward having a larger pro- | 
portion of men appointed in the schools | 
as vacancies occur. Many of the men| 
now on the eligible list have renewed | 
their efforts to secure appointment. | 


test the legality of merging the lists in | g “x 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 














There is also a rumor of an attempt to| 


the place of exhausting one list before | = ene 

beginning on another. And as men are | § OUTH oe ee CUBA, 

now constantly allowed to substitute in| SOUTHWEST - TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


the lower grades, there seems to be no} 
reason why they should not have ap-| SOUTHEAST 
pointments. | 


ties ons | 4 THE ROUTE OF THE 

Validity of State Certificate. | Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
i Washington and Chattanooga Limited, U. S. Fast Mail, 

Prin. John J. Dempsey, of P. S. 80, | The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 





Queens, has won his suit for back salary | 
and pay as principal. The question at | 
issue, and the only question of general | 
interest, is the validity of the state cer- | 
tificate. The city had given Mr. Demp- | 
sey a departmental certificate, which | 
qualified him only for a subordinate | 
position, or as a departmental principal. | 
Mr. Dempsey’s counsel, Mr. Ira L. Bam- | 
berger, contended that no examination 
or certificate whatever from the city 
was required, because Mr. Dempsey 
holds a state certificate, and Justice 
Marean, of the Brooklyn court, sustained © iggy will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
his position. municating with advertisers. 





Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 












The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, W. BH. TAYLOE 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. General Passenger Agent. 
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Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 





TYPEWRITER 








which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work tt turns out is perfect in ebery respect 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
69th to 70th Streets, and East River, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway, NEW YORE CITY. 


TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 60z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter condly 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.”’ 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Nensmore, th ficial 


, y 
Worlds Fair, St. Louis. 
Head Office.309 Broadway, NewYork. 





IF YOU HAVE 
TO EARN YOUR 
OWN LIVING 


Why not earn a good one? 
You can’t? You CAN if you’ve got the 
ambition. 


We can show you how to add $10 to $25 a 
month to your earnings. 


How ? 
By introducing our standard publications 
for teachers. 


In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of school hours. 


Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


61 E. 9rx ST., NEW YORK 








PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara Hicks WILLIs and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June numbers ready. 
25c. ea. Orders taken now for set, in paper or cloth. Complete set, 10 
vols., paper, $2.25, postpaid. Complete set, 3 vols., cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6& CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 


CASH REWARD: 


W‘: want good agents. Don’t you know of 


some one who has been specially success- 

ful on your local journal, or te books, 

If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
** How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the per 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materie 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘* big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E,L, KELLOGG & CO,, 61 E, 9thSt., New York 
FUNUGUSUOOSOOODOLOUOOOOO0OS0NSERNGUDOUOOOCHOREEEO= 
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Summer School Lectures. 


_ Prof. James C. Egbert, who has been 
in charge of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome during the 
past year, has sailed for New York to 
take charge of the summer session of 
Columbia university, which will open 
July 6. Last year there were a thous- 
and students, and this year provisions 
are being made for an even larger num- 
ber. Besides the 113 regular courses 
offered, arrangements have been made 
for a series of public lectures on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons thruout the 
session. These lectures include the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Influence of Radium and Other 
Radio-Active Substances on Ionization, 
and the Conduction of Electricity in 
Gases ’’ (illustrated), by Prof. William 
Hallock. 

‘‘Persian Poetry,’’ by Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 

‘‘European Schools and Their Lessons, ’’ 
by Prof. William S. Monroe. 
*‘The Place of Rhetoric in Liberal 
Education,’’ by Prof. Charles Sears 
Baldwin. | 

“‘The Importance of Climate to Man-. 
kind’’ (illustrated), by Prof. Richard | 
E. Dodge. 

‘‘The Outlook for the Teaching Pro- 
fession,’’ by Prof. James Earl Russell. 

‘*Recent Investigations in the Roman | 
0 gual by Prof. James Chidester Eg- | 

rt. 


‘‘Truth and Mathematics,’’ by Prof. 
C. J. Keyser. 

The university has arranged for five 
excursions for the students, to points 
ef interest near the city. These ex- 
cursions will be under the direction of 
Benjamin R. Andrews, of Teachers Col- 
lege, and will include the following : To 
West Point, Tarrytown, and the Wash- 
ington Irving region, at Sleepy Hollow, 
Seabright, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Hudson’s New Superintendent. 


With the closing of the school year, 
Supt. Frank J. Sagendorph leaves the 
head of the Hudson, N. Y., educational 
department to be succeeded by Charles 
S. Williams, now superintendent of the 
Chatham schools. Mr. Sagendorph was 
a from Rutgers in 1887, went to 

udson as principal of the high school in 
1890, and in 1896 was promoted to the 
superintendency. He will become the 
head of the school system of St. Albans, 
Vt., ata greatly increased salary. 

In Mr. Williams it is believed the 
right man has been secured as Mr. 
Sagendorph’s successor. He was gradu- 
ated from the Brockport state normal 
school in 1888 and left the University of 
Rochester in his sophomore year to be- 
come principal of the graded school at 
Hilton, N. Y. In 1891 he accepted the 
Fen og of the high school in 

ivonia, N. Y., where he remained for 
five years, resigning to enter Cornell 
university from which he was graduated 
in 1898. Then he became principal of 
the school at Groton and resigned in 
1901 to come to Chatham. He is presi- 
dent of the Hudson River Teachers’ As- 
sociation and is a man of pleasing per- 
sonality. 





The value of five-grain antikamnia 
tablets consists in their rapid effect in 
alleviating the suffering of the patient 
while endeavoring to rid himself of his 
neuralgia, rheumatism, fever or la grippe. 
We have, in short, in this drug a most 
useful antidote to the two great symp- 
toms—pain and fever.—Medical Re- 
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Send for our little book describing 


338 Broadway, 
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» Smith Premier 
" The World’s Best Typewriter 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 


It is built on correct mechanical lines. 
It is strong in every part. 
It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 


It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
- New York. 
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INTERNAL MECHANISM 


ITIS THE 


THAT DOES THE WORK 





YOU SHOULD SEE AND USE THE 


Climax Pencil Sharpener 





AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 











Showing Internal Mechanism 








Our Proposition 
on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL will enable you to do this. 
If machine is satisfactory, remit $5.00, if not, re- 
turn at our expense. 


We take all the Risk 


do it because we knor you will be satisfied. 


350-352 Wabash Ave., - 


To send you the 
machine, prepaid, 


And are willing 
and anxious to 


Send for circular and testimonial. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


CHICAGO 
63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











prints, London, England. 





When packing your trunk for the summer vacation put in a box of our 


STANDARD WATER COLORS 


for out-of-door sketching. Our A1 box at 2 centsis the best for the price on the market. 


Take also one of the 


BRADLEY PAPER-CUTTERS 


to trim your photographs. The Diamond Trimmer is only $1.25. The Dandy is $2.00. 





We publish 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


Price $1.00 a year. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send for sample copy. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon’ the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO, 61 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 

For roc. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and eur 
complete list of stencils and charts. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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Pears 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 

The rich, 
lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 

Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


cool . 





Perfect Control of Light in 
School Buildings Essential 


Easily accomplished by using 


“ Johnson’s Window Shade 
Adjuster” 


Are SPECIFIED by 

prominent architects. 

They work per- 
fectly on a special pat- 
tern of window stop. 

Send for “free 
sample” of stop and 
\sliding shade bracket 
.with booklet. 

No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success. 

Are now used in hundreds of school 
buildings. 














Write us to-day 


R. R. Johnson, Mfgr., 


167 Dearborn Street, . Chicago 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attraetive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate, The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw. 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the sohoal 
room, 


To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











New York State Teachers. | 


The meeting of the New York State | 
Teachers’ Association will be held at | 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 5-7. The teachers | 
are urged to show their professional | 
pride and interest in general state mat- | 
ters by uniting with the association and 
thus help to swell the number of mem- | 
bers. While membership is urged (the | 
fee being 50 cents for women and $1.00 | 
for men), it is more necessary that as| 
many as possible should attend the con- | 
vention. Every one interested in edu- 
cation in the state of New York should 
make an effort to visit the most charm- 
ingly situated university in the East. 
Every teacher should be familiar with 
the institution which stands at the head 
of the state educational system. 

In addition to the side trip to Niagara 
Falls for $2 the round trip—and others— 
a special trip to the Thousand Islands, 
good to return until July 12, has been 
arranged. The trip will include Clayton, 
Alexandria Bay, Round Island, and 
Thousand Island Park. 

All schools in Brooklny which have not | 
sent in their list of members to Prin. 
Bryan J. Reilly, of Public School No. 31 
should do so at once, and blanks are en- 
closed for those schools which may have 
mislaid the blanks sent before. 





Recent Deaths. 


Mr. Henry A. Rogers, president of the 
New York city board of education, died 
of pneumonia, June 25. He was serving 
his second term as president of the 
board, succeeding Charles C. Burlingham 
in February, 1903. 

President Rogers had seen long and 
efficient service in the interests of the 
public schools of New York. For eleven 
years he was a member of the Twenty- 
second ward board of school trustees, 
and since 1893 he has been a member of 
the board of education almost continu- 
ously. He has served on all the impor- 
tant committees and was_ thoroly 
familiar with the details of the public 
school system. 

When the board of education of the 
greater city was centralized in Manhat- 
tan in February, 1902, he was nominated 
for president, but withdrew in favor of 
Charles C. Burlingham. He accepted 
the chairmanship of the supply commit- 
tee, which was entrusted with the reor- 
ganization of the various borough de- 
partments, and thanks to his energetic 
and just administration of the duties of 
his office Mr. Rogers saved the city 
thousands of dollars. 

He was born in New York August 12, 
1842, and was a graduate of P. S. 48, 
from which he entered the Free academy, 
now City college. At the end of his 
sophomore year he left, and spent a year 
in the commercial class at P. S. 3 
Upon leaving school he entered on a 
business career, and at his death was 
the head of one of the largest and fore- 
most concerns for the manufacture of 
railway supplies in the country. | 


{'Prof. Charles B. Scott, a man widely | 
known for his geological knowledge, died | 
at Plainfield, N. J., on June 20, aged | 
forty-three. He was graduated from | 
Rutgers college in 1878, and pursued sci- 
entific studies at the University of | 
Michigan. For a time he was connected | 
with the Geological Survey of New| 
Jersey, then was for five years professor | 
of science in the high school at St. Paul, | 
= -” in the Oswego state normal | 
school. 


or 





4 PISO’S CURE FOR w 


5a ES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS a 
Bes a Syrup. Tastes Good. ‘Use oO 
intime. Sold by druggists. =] 


| 
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Y CONSUMPTION 





Expanded metal is heavy gauge 
sheet steel that has been cut and 
opened upinto diamond shaped 
meshes; material is very rigid, 
strong and attractive, will not 
sag, warp, rust, or twist. 


For description of Expanded 
Metal Lockers, write 


_MERRITT & CO. 
1005 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 








FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


havelong been noted as the best and most reliable made , 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assert the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN CRAYON CO., Rochester, N.Y. 








IT IS Y THE 
WHEEL NOT THE ROAD 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 
ion frames, and the cushion frame rests while riding. 
There is no vibration. That is the difference. 

Frank L. Kramer, the American Champion, always 
— to win ona Pierce Racer. Every boy knows who 
ne is. 


ea 


:| THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY 


Buffalo, New York. 


a Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes Wa 


and Arrow Motor Cars 

















RIDDER'S PASTIULES, st ‘ox Asthma, 
mail, 35 cents. 


STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs,  Ghatlestown, Mass. 
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Catarrh 


fs a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition oi 
tbe blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headac’ie and dizziness. 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach, 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most | 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending | 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit | 


| 
Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 











In 1889, he wes sent by the American | 
Missionary Association to Arecibo, Porto | 
Rico, to have charge of their educational | 
work, where he remained for three) 
years. Last summer he had charge of | 
the biological work in thesummer school | 
at Hyannis, Mass., and was appointed | 
professor of biology in the normal school | 
there. 

_Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, of Chicago, 
died on June 16 at the age of 87. rr; | 
Davis was for years dean of the medical 
faculty of Northwestern university, com- | 
monly known as Chicago Medical college, | 
the first of the Western medical colleges | 
to adopt the full graded course. Hewas | 
also a professor in Rush Medical college. | 
His reputation as a physician was very 
extended and he continued his practice | 
almost to his death. In 1887 he was 
president of the International Medical 
Congress. He was a writer of some re- | 
pute, particularly upon the physiological 
effects of alcohol, upon which he was | 
considered an expert. 


Miss Elizabeth Welch, principal of the | 
Jefferson school, Quincy, Ill., was suffo- | 
cated in a fire on June 22. Her sister, | 
Miss Mary Welch, principal of the Jack- 
son school, was severely, probably fatally | 
burned in the same fire. | 


Mrs. Sarah Brackett died June 25 at | 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Stewart, | 
ef 205 West Fifty-fourth street, New | 
York. Mrs. Brackett was oo | 
one years old at the time of her death, | 
and was noted for her charities. As_ 
Sarah Holden of Ipswich seminary, she 
was called the most beautiful woman in | 
New England. Mrs, Brackett spent the | 
greater part of her life in Boston. For) 
— years she had been the president | 
of the Foreign Missions Church Guild, | 
and was identified with all its charities. | 
The burial was at Mount Auburn, Mass. 





Professor Bennett on Electives. | 
At the 136th annual commencement of | 
Brown university, last month, President 
Faunce announced that for the first time | 
in the history of the Women’s college | 
two of the young women were to be ap- | 


ag to a place on tne faculty—Miss| =37gn 


lsie Marion Straffin as a Fellow in the | 
English department, and Miss Marion) 
Lydia Shorey as an instructor in physiol- 
ogy and household economics. | 

Prof. Charles Edwin Bennett, class of | 
” 78, of Cornell university, upon whom | 
was conferred an honorary degree of | 





Reduced Rates to St. Louis. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Demc- 
cratic National Convention. 

For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, to be held at St. Louis, July 6, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
round-trip tickets to St. Louis, from all 
stations on its lines, from July 2 to 5, 
inclusive, good returning, leaving St. 
Louis not later than fifteen days, includ- 
ing date of sale. on date of validation by 
Joint Agent at St. Louis, at rate of sin- 
gle fare for the round trip. For specific 
information concerning rates and time of 





trains, consult nearest ticket agent. 


doctor of letters, spoke on ‘‘ The Present 
Status of College Education.’’ Among 
the more conspicuous gains of the Ameri- 
colleges during the last quarter century 
Professor Bennett numbered the im- 
proved attitude of the student to his 
work, owing to the broadening of the 
elective system, and the more intimate 
relation between teacher and student. 
Speaking of the elective system, he said, 
‘“Nevertheless my observation compels 
me to say that the average student is 
not always competent to choose his stud- 
ies wisely. What we want to know is 
not ‘Is our modern education better 
than no education?’ but, ‘Is it the 
best?’ The elective system tends to 
form the habit of avoiding hard things. 
We are in danger, I fear, of training up 
a generation of dilettanti, unfitted for 
the serious problems of life. A _ third 
objection to the elective system is the 
exaggerated importance of the depart- 
ment. The ambition to build up a popu- 
lar department is often carried to an ex- 
treme which is detrimental to the best | 

call 


WORMS 


“I write to let you know how I! appreciate your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
ber and took two ten cent boxes and — a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. Then I commenced taking them 
again and Wednesday, April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my seking Cascarets I didn’t 
know had a tape-worm. always had a small 


appetite.’ 
Pim. F. Brown, 184 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you g Leer 





Taste Good, Do Good, 
Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, 
Never Sicken, 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 594 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
A New Era in School Wall Maps 


THE PEERLESS SERIES 


A Complete Series 











Scientifically, Mechanically, and Pedagogically Accurate. 
Address inquiries 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


School Department “A” 144 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 





If you wish to use the 


Best Text-Books in Language and Grammar 





do not fail to examine the Dur:ton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in 
English, consisting of First Book in English, for third and 4th 
grades— Language Lessons for Grammar Grades—English Gram- 
mar for Grammar Schools. 

These books are successful books. 
methods of teaching. 

Among recent adoptions are Cambridge, Holyoke, Everett, Mass., New 
Haven, Conn., Houston, Texas, Bradford, Pa., Columbus, Neb., etc., etc. 
Sample coptes sent for 25 cents each. Correspondence invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN G&G COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAP Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
Z strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
¥ book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 

=—_collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.(0. 24 types of invertebrates, 
or $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


They are based upon the best 


















SAPOLIO 
know is service 
ae cake ofiratonce. 


) A 
#hose who ha 
in house-cleaning: 
is like magic.Try a 


Bak’ Pe @ c@aes > 
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A Manager Wanted 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the 
management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 
Agency. We pay a monthly salary and commission to 
our manager. Many have made handsome fortunes out 
ofthe Newspaper and Magazine Subscription business. 
You can do the same. 

$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 

We have a valuable business established in every 
county throughout every state. The business will be 
turred over to our manager. A big return the year 
around. Territory reserved by contract. Think of the 
many people in your town and county taking papers 
and magazines by mail. This business would mean a 
handsome profit to you. You can become independent. 
Act quickly. Territory closing fast. write us to-day. 
We will tell you all about our plan and give you refer- 
ences. You can begin work at once. 


Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Incorporated. Capita] Stock, $200,000 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 















7 
ie ACK & C0 No. 18 Brown's Race, 
iT Rochester, N. ¥ 

Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


20° 


A LB. IN 
5S-Ls. Lots 
Recuiar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0.BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 























THE MOST DFLIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS 18 VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


interest of the whole university. The 
professor who can boast the heaviest 
‘catch’ is too often held up as _ the 
ideal. Another tendency which I con- 
sider an evil is the tendency to shorten 
the course. I consider that submission 
to this demand would be an acknowledg- 
ment that the college course is a failure.’’ 





One line of the summer work at the 
University of Pennsylvania will be a 
school of French, under arrangements 
withthe Alliance Francaise. Thecourse 
will extend from July 5 to about August 
15. There wlll be the usual elementary 
and advanced classes, and as an addi- 
tional attraction,a seriesof lectures upon 


‘contemporary literature by M. Robert 


Dupouey, Agrégé of the University of 
Paris, and a graduate of the Paris Ecole 
Normale Superieure. 


Literary Items. 


C. A. Stephens has written a new book 
for boys and girls, whichis soon to be 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., as one 
of their East and West series. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Ark of 1803,’’ and treats of 
the times of the Louisiana Purchase. 


_ The Educational Review has issued an 
analytical index of the first twenty 
volumes. Forming the most complete 





, educational literature extant, it becomes 
indispensable for libraries, and students 


who desire to find the best presentation | 


of any educational topic. The price is 
| $3.00; 12 cents postage to be added for 
| mailing. 
How to be Beautiful. 

| ‘**To look beautiful is a duty which 
| the fair sex owes both to themselves and 
| their friends,’ said one of the wise men 
| of modern times, ‘and with the discover- 
|ies of modern scientists there is no g 

| reason why they shouldn’t perform that 
|duty. Every one should do all in his or 


her power to supplement nature in adorn- | 
ing the person, and while it is true that 


| a fine complexion is not given to all, yet 
| the work of nature, not always beauti- 


ful, may be improved upon in many} 


| ways.’ The many thousands who have 
| been benefited by Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
japemnete this, and know its value as a 
cosmetic. They know that a skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth- 
patched can be made like the new born 
|babe’s. It has been recommended by 
| physicians for those who wil! use toilet 
a and the Board of Health 
|has declared it free from all injurious 
|properties. All druggists and fancy 
goods s‘ores appreciate its value and 
| Eoep it for sale.’”’—The Mail and Ex- 
' press, New York. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 


| Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penn. 
sylvania Railroad. 


be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to 
August 5, 1904, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, Phcenixville, Wilmington, 
Perryville, Frederick, Md., Washington, 
D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Mar- 
tinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canan- 
daigua, Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt. Car- 
mel, Lykens, and principal intermediate 
points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at re- 
duced rates. Tickets will be sold June 
25 to August 5, inclusive, and will be 
good to return until August 16, inclusive. 
For specifit rates, consult ticket agents. 
Hest and Health for Mether and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YE. OF 


IT. SOOTHES 
CHILD, -OFTENS the GUMS, / LLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH(CKA, Sold by Druggistsin every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for * Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
=." and take no other kind. Twenty-five centsa 

ottie. 





classified guide to the most important, 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to 


An exquisite Soap | 


Made from | 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by | 
Physiclans and Nurses. | 
Being absolutely pure | 

it has no equal for 


CON IGT S TON 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggiste 
and first-class gro- 


cers. 10 cts. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 







and all afflictions 


SUNBURN, “345 
_ Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
pt of 25c: Get Mennen’s (the original) n 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
- = 








| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


| 
| 









Sos Removes Tan, 
gsa5 Fimples, Freckles 

2S ta -Patches 
25.5 Rash and Skin 
S52 diseases, and 
$e"s 3 blemish 
| 4 _ beauty, ‘and 
Eade defies detection. 
Emo On its virtues it 
Mea has stood the test 


of 55 years; no 
other bas, and is 
harmless we 
it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
: Dr. L. A. Sayre 
| “ — saidto a lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient): “ As you ladies will use them, 
| Irecommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
| all the —_ preparations.” y= bottle will last 
| Six mouths, using it every ay. GOURAUD’S 
| POUDRE SUBTPILE removes superfluous 
| hair without injury to the skin, 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Drugeists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. §., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. §#~Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 














Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. moso Coffee, 
38c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C.y care of 


The Great American Tea Co, 
Box 289 
81-33 Vesey Street, New York 


Artistic Furnishings 

















;| For SCHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 


AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E, Twenty-Tuirp §81., New York CiT¥ 

















